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HE rubber in RIVERSIDE Tires and 
tubes is “vitalized.” That fact is worth 
many dollars to every car owner of 
America. It represents one of the great 
advancements in tire making. 


What “Vitalizing” Rubber is 


Rubber deteriorates with age, just as 
steel rusts. Both of these effects are 
caused by oxidation. 

Chemists found a way to prevent oxi- 
dation in steel—the result is stainless steel. 
Now they have found a way to retard 
oxidation of rubber by adding a new 
chemical agent, “anti-oxidant”—the result 

“‘vitalized rubber.” 

“Anti-oxidant” keeps tires young and 
more elastic. Cracking and premature 
ageing are virtually overcome. Mileage 
is remarkably increased. 

These facts have been 
proved by over 30,000,000 
tire miles of road tests on 
a fleet of 18 cars and trucks, 


RIVERSIDE 
TIRES 
“MVitalized!” 


Scientific discovery 
doubles life of rubber 
Prices lowest in the historv of RIVERSIDES 











Buy Now 


at lowest tire 


There are no finer tires 


As the result of “vitalizing” 
RIVERSIDES offer you greater 
value than before...and prices are 
reduced to the lowest in our history. 
Today, RIVERSIDES cost you as little 
as 26c per thousand miles of service. 
We claim there are no better tires than 
RIVERSIDES—in appearance, in materials, 
in workmanship, in service. The price is 
less because our profitand selling expenses 
are less—and these are the only reasons, 
You may obtain these new vitalized 
RIVERSIDES in sizes for all cars at our 
retail stores,or by mail postage prepaid. 


FREE! Fon Xtromonies 
Enter the Ward contest for the best 
slogan for these new “anti-oxidant” built 
RIVERSIDE Tires. Write for full details 
to any store listed below or ask for rules 
at any of our 550 Ward retail stores, 










prices in our 
history ! 


Examples of our Low Prices 
Effective until August 31st 


SUPER-SERVICE RIVERSIDE 
Unconditionally guaranteed for 
30,000 miles 


30x4.50 $1075 33x6.00 $1825 
SIX-PLY RIVERSIDE 


Guaranteed for 22,000 miles 
30x4.50 $§25 33x6.00 $1310 


FOUR-PLY RIVERSIDE 
Guaranteed for 18,000 miles 
29x 4.40 $555 31x5.25 $975 


TRAIL BLAZER 
Guaranteed for 15,000 miles 
29x4.40$479 28x4.75 $625 
Sizes to fit all cars—Tires put on 


free at all of our retail stores. 
Prices slightly higher in Texas 














MONTGOMERY WARD & CO... 


Nine Mail Order Stores and More Than 550 Retail Stores 
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(Copyright by Public Ledger) 


Don’t let the Billy Goats scare you. 
Climb down a rung at a time, changing 
one letter only in each step without trans- 
posing. Look elsewhere in this issue for 
the solution. 





| HOW TOBRAKEA CAR 
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ITH the automobile touring season 

in full swing a few suggestions on 
the proper way of using automobile brakes 
may be helpful to many of our readers, 
especially to those traveling in the moun- 
tains. 


1. Let the car slow down. Many 
drivers abuse both the brakes and the 
tires by dashing up full speed until al- 


most to the place to stop, then applying 
the brakes suddenly and stopping with a 
grand flourish and a tremendous grind- 
ing of the brakes and probably sliding 
one or more of the wheels. Such drivers 
are fools and should not be allowed to 
drive a car. The skillful driver antici- 
pates his stops and lets his speed slow 
down so that only a light touch on the 
brakes is necessary. 


2. Apply the brakes’ gradually. 
Sudden stops often have to be made when 
there is no time to allow the car to slow 
up. Even in emergencies, however, the 
driver should train himself to push the 
brake pedal down slowly rather than to 
jam it down suddenly, since the chances 
for skidding and for turning over are 
much less when the brakes take hold 
gradually, and the stop can often be made 
in a shorter distance. 

3. Keep the clutch in. In stopping 
at high speed it is especially important 
that the driver does not throw out his 
clutch when he applies the brakes, since 
the drag of the engine helps to slow up 
the car and also to equalize the braking 
effect and prevent skidding. This is of 
special importance on wet pavements, 
where the speed should decrease to about 
8 to 10 miles an hour before the clutch is 
kicked out. 

4. Don’t use brakes unnecessarily. 
On mountain roads the wise driver 
makes full use of the braking effect of 
his engine, and uses his brakes only for 


emergencies. Before starting down a 
long steep hill, put the car into second 
speed or even into first if very steep, 


and usually the brakes will not be needed 
at all. Many fatal accidents are caused 
by depending on the brakes and having 
them burn out when halfway down the 
long hill. 

5. Keep the brakes adjusted. With 
the modern four-wheel brakes it 
pecially important to have the brakes in- 
spected frequently to be sure that they 
take hold evenly. It is especially danger- 
ous to have one of the front wheels lock 
before the others take hold, as this has a 
very strong tendency at high speed to 
throw the car into the right hand ditch 
or across the road in front of another 
car or into the left hand ditch. It takes 
only a short time for a mechanic to check 
the adjustment and it is time and money 


well spent. I. W. DICKERSON. 
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DETROIT’S 
GREAT 
HOMELIKE 












{| HOTEL c 
In THE VERY HEART OF DETROIT ea 

HE TULLER is the headquarters 
for tourists and travelers. De. Ma 

lightfully furnished, homelike at- 
mosphere. Abundance of air and Fou 

sunshine, large, spacious lobbies 
and lounging rooms. Famous for —_ 
our restaurants. -- 

800 VOL, 
ROOMS WITH BATH 
$9.50 
and up 











Hote. TULLER 


Facing Grand Circus Park 


HAROLD A. SAGE, Manager 
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It’s the amazing Crosley Icyball Re frigerator at the 
world’s lowest price—both first cost and up-keep, 
Actually makes ice from heat. Eliminates all make 
shift methods of cooling. Safeguards health. Saves 
food. Saves money. The only practical mechanical 
refrigerator for farm homes where electricity and 
gas are not available. 


SIMPLE--NOISELESS 


Has no moving parts, requires no oiling, no servic 


ing. Absolutely noiseless. No watching, no break- 
downs. Refrigerant never needs replenishing. Over 
in use and giving wonderful satisfaction, 

Absolutely guaranteed. Rush name and address rx Kna 










for illustrated literature describing this amaz- 
ing refrigerator. ised un 


CROSLEY ICYBALL DIVISION #Bluc 
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327 Arlington St. Cincinnati, 0. ‘his dif 
AGENTS WANTED: Any ¢ one can n O: 
qualify. No experience necessary, 8. 
Write forspecial agent's offer. narketec 
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You can earn up to $45 per week, many earn 


order- pulling tailoring 
outfit of wonderful values. Introductory plan 
for getting your own suit FREE. All wool tail- 
ored suits at $19.85 and up, with fit and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Our values and outfit beat 
the world. No experience needed. We show you 
how. Write for Free Suit Offer and Big Money plan. 
PROGRESS TAILORING CO. Dept. U-223 Chicago 
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Don’t let horses 


B the ti 
suffer... Reach for§,":‘ 
an, by tl 
ABSORBIN E®R«i« 
. 8. Thi. 
For 38 years farmers have relied on Absor Hind we . 
bine, when strains and sprains threaten HM jn oy, 
lamene;;. Brings quick relicf to sore, Byes, whe 





swollen tendons and muscles. Aids healing 
of ugly gashes, sores. No blisters, no lost 
hair, no lay-ups. Famous for economy. 
$2.50 a bottle—all druggists. W. F. Young, 
Inc., 384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 
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gest commissions paid im advance. Chance to 
earn own clothes Free. We attend to delivery 
and collections. New style outfit of ane cloth 
samples 100 styles, furnished free. Write 


4 ¥, Dept. U- 823 
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Harrison & Throop Sts. 
Chicago, Ill, 
















Solution to Billy-Goats: 1, Billy ; 2 
Bills; 3, Bolls; 4, Bolts; 5, Boats; 6, 
Goats. 
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|. The Farm Alarm Clock: Ten July Business 
Reminders 
=e "By soins Marketing,” says Clemson College, 


“is younger brother to Economic Producing in 

the family of Successful Farming.” And if 
both boys stay on the job, it is not likely that the fam- 
ily name will undergo any change. 

2. When taking our vacation, 
let’s visit and study the methods of 
some of the successful roadside 
markets. This method of selling 
direct to the consumer is rapidly 
increasing, and offers an opportu- 
nity to many of us to secure more 
money for our surplus farm pro- 
duce. 


3. “Parcel post 
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ig. Over farm products,” says Dr. Joseph 
1 address 1 Knapp, agricultural economist, “can be profitably 
a ised under favorable conditions. Its limitations are 
VISION Mlue largely to the difficulty in finding sales outlets. 
nnati, O. ‘his difficulty can be partially overcome by advertis- 


yr one can 
2cessary. 
offer. 


ng. Of course, only high quality products could be 
marketed in this fashion.” 


4, Painted buildings not only look better, but last 
nuch longer than unpainted ones. Therefore we should 
tilize some of our spare time during the laying-by 
season to paint such buildings as may need it. This 
neans money saved, which is money made. 


5.- Fifty cents worth of labor and 50 cents worth of 
alcium arsenate effectively applied in time to an acre of 
eevil-infested cotton may be the means of saving $5 
lo $10 worth of cotton at harvest time—a pretty good in- 
festment to make every four or five days as long as 
hecessary. 


earn 
loring 


6. By culling the hens and selling those that are not 
ying for their feed all of us may put a few extra 
ollars in our pocket. There are few (if any) farm 
ocks where there are not several to many hens that 
re not paying their way. Those not knowing how 
» do this work should see the county or home agent. 





7. Let's inspect the cotton house. Each year many 
housands of dollars are lost by leaving cotton piled 
1 the field or putting it in leaky cotton houses. Now 
B the time to prevent this loss by providing some kind 
f place that will keep the cotton dry. Most of us 
fan, by this method, add from a few to many dollars 
our income. 


8. This is a day of organization and combination, 
id we are standing in our own light if we don’t do 
ll in our power to promote all kinds of farm codpera- 
ves, whether big or little. They can save us much 
oney. If we think they are not being run as they 
tould, let's get on the inside and help straighten things 
t. Staying on the outside and knocking will not 
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Young; any good. That is just what those who “fatten” 
83. farmers want to see done. 
—e “ . ; r i 

9. Investigate before you ship,” is the advice of 







RU. S. Department of Agriculture to the shipper in 
€ case where he does not know the reliability of the 
eg which he contemplates sending a shipment. 
vers are especially urged to investigate the com- 
ercial rating of consignees whose telegrams, circu- 
> or letters are suspected of over-quoting the mar- 
gl to ask their local bankers or county farm 
om ascertain the reliability of the commission 
€ to which consignments are to be made. 


10. 


4 












Allowing no manure to accumulate in stalls 
‘ = 3 triply good business at this season. First, 
® . ar hauling out of the manure and spreading 
wel a is one of the surest methods of fly 

* ‘iorse manure is the favorite breeding place. 








In the next place most of the fertilizer value is saved 
when manure is broadcast immediately in the fields 
but if allowed to accumulate in the lot or stable, leach- 
ing and other losses may be heavy In the third place 
every cultivated acre is usually producing a crop at 
this season and all available fertility in the manure 
will be used immediately. No manure will have to 
be spread on bare land. 


II. Save by Buying Codperatively 
UYING in quantity enables us to secure lower 
prices. The seller naturally can quote closer prices 
on large quantities. We can save when purchas- 
ing farm supplies by buying codperatively in large logs. 
Here is where organization comes in. The county farm 
bureau, if properly organized, offers a good medium 
through which to make these codp- 
erative wholesale purchaces. In many 
counties this plan has worked to de- 
cided advantage. But whatever meth- 
od is adopted, these codpera- 
tive pools on the part of 
farmers of a given commun- 
ity or section can save us 
many dollars. 


Just a few months ago we 
ran across a case in a cer- 
tain county where the farm- 
ers purchased codperatively 
a carload of soybean seed and 
at a price that saved them 


50 cents per bushel. Prob- 

ably 50 or 75 farmers par- 

ticipated in this purchase and 

for each two bushels used $1 ilies 
was made. This same meth- i 


od should be practiced in 
purchasing all kinds of seed 
cotton picksacks, cotton : 
sheets, cotton baskets, fertilizer, and various other ma- 
terial. In those counties or communities where there 
is now no plan for making these coOdperative purchases, 
it would be advisable to see the county agent and ask 
him to take the lead in this matter. 


III. Converting Surplus Produce Into Cash 


N ALL likelihood it will pay those who have a sur- 

plus of food products to run an advertisement some- 

thing like the following, in the local paper: “High 
quality food products at reasonable prices :— 


PE WOE: eicpivduey-cckncbeuaveaie 25 cents a pound 
| Ee erm fee 30 cents a pound 
MN eis asian isaasneeehel 30 cents a dozen 
Cured country ham ............ 28 cents a pound 


Cabbage, corn, butterbeans, squash, and other vege- 
tables right fresh from the garden at reasonable prices. 
Drive by and supply your wants by securing our strict- 
ly fresh, high-quality produce at live-and-let-live prices.” 
By spending just a small amount of money for ad- 
vertisements similar to this, one reasonably near town 
can certainly sell a goodly amount of farm produce, 
provided quality stuff is offered at reasonable prices. 


IV. Ways to Buy Money in Tight Seasons 


= TLLY 90 per cent of the money I make comes in 
EF; the fall and I am always hard up when the 
spring comes and dead broke in the summer. In 
other words, I need something to buy money with in 
the spring and summer. What can I produce to barter 
for money in these tight seasons?” 


Three of the best commodities to buy money with 
are the products of the cow, sow, and hen. Here is 
an. illustration of the value of the sow and hen fur- 
nished by J. W. McLendon, county agent of a South 






BUSINESS WE ALL LIKE TO 
ATTEND TO 


2/f1Farm Business [This Month and Next 


Hints on Buying, Selling, Financing, and Forecasting 


Carolina county just across the line from the county 
in which you live:— 

“S. B. Anderson and his son Percy (a 4-H club 
member) have put up enough meat and lard from 
the pigs of three sows to supply their home needs 
for a year and have sold $241.65 worth of hogs 
this spring. Their hog sales amounted to $715 in 
1929. So it seems to us that the pigs from the 
sows might buy a few hundred dollars for you if 
you fed and fattened them in accordance with mod- 
ern practices. 

“But this is not all of Mr. McLendon’s report, 
for Mrs. Anderson received $139.41 last March, 
paying eggs for the money. A lot of South Caro- 
lina money is brought in in the spring and some 
with milk, butter, and calves and some with beef. 
A lot more is bought with fruit and vegetables in 

every month from February on to Novem- 
ber.” 

'nelate winter and early spring money may be 
bought with lettuce, turnips, mustard, spinach, 
kale, cabbage, carrots, radishes, etc. 

In spring and early summer money 
may be bought with several of the 
vegetables named above and in addi- 

* tion with onions, English peas, snap- 
beans, roasting ears, beets, squash, 
watermelons, cantaloupes, cucumbers, 
tomatoes, Irish potatoes, etc. 

In late summer and early fall mon- 
ey may be bought with butterbeans, cu- 
cumbers, sweet potatoes, peppers, egg- 
plants, cowpeas, and many others that 
are mentioned above. 

When it comes to fruits that are 
used for buying money, we have straw- 
berries in April and May, dewberries 
in May and June, blackberries from 
June to August, peaches from May 
to October, grapes from July to frost, 

and apples from June on. 

Seeds of nearly all kinds for sowing in the spring 
and early summer are always in demand, and hay and 
grain are in demand over most of the South through- 
out the year. 


Find out what your town, city, and farm neigh- 
bors are “selling” money for and prepare to “buy” their 
money with products raised on your farm. 


V. Avoid This Staggering Loss 


EW diseases of livestock cause a greater money 

loss than hog cholera, and it seems to go in waves. 

A well known veterinarian gives the following warn- 
ing in regard to controlling this costly disease :— 


“Unless a large number of hogs are vaccinated 
this summer a large percentage of them will be 
susceptible to cholera and conditions will become 
ideal for another wave of the disease.” 


In one year the actual money value of the hogs 
destroyed by this disease has gone well above the $50,- 
000,000 mark. It cannot be cured, but can be prevented 
by the proper sanitary methods and the use of serum 
It behooves every one of us, therefore, having even 
one hog to take out insurance against loss from this 
disease by providing the proper sanitary conditions and’ 
by use of the serum. 

Many quack remedies have been sold, some ot which 
have been represented as being a sure cure and pre- 
ventive of this disease, but it is a fact that there is 
no cure and only the hog cholera serum, accompanied 
by the proper sanitary precautions, can be depended 
upon as a reliable preventive. This is one form of 
insuratice that is comparatively inexpensive and which 
no hog owner should attempt to do without. 
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fed such liberal rations of good alfalfa hay 

that she does not have to clean up more than 
half of the stems, she is consuming about a 20 per cent 
protein feed which it would cost him many times the 
expense of his hay to purchase in the form of protein 
concentrates?” writes Wilbur J. Fraser, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, in Hoard’s Dairyman for March 
25, 1930. 


In a previous issue, Professor Fraser said :— 


“Lack of lime in acid soil and lack of alfalfa are 
impoverishing the dairy regions of the eastern half 
of the United States, because dairymen must feed 
large quantities of expensive purchased grain in 
order to supply their dairy cows with sufficient 
feed, especially protein. This big expense fre- 
quently cuts in half the profit they might be mak- 
ing if they raised and fed liberal rations of good 
alfalfa hay.” 


“Hi matty dairymen know that if a cow is 


What are you going to do about it? Possibly the 
way you answer this question may determine how long 
you're going to stay in the dairy business. Surely, it 
is going to determine in no uncertain way the “profit 
dollars” your dairy cows are going to turn over to you 
each year. Let’s reason together. What do we know 
about this grand crop—alfalfa—anyway? 

Below are the analyses of alfalfa in terms of digesti- 
ble nutrients. A feed is of value only in proportion to 
the feed nutrients it contains that can be digested by 
the animal body :— 

DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS IN 100 POUNDS 
Protein Carbohydrates 
39.0 


Alfalfa, all analyses ..........ee00s. 10.6 

Bete, EOE SUES 20 cccacccccesecs 9.3 39.0 
Alfalfa, second cutting .......cccseee 11.2 40.2 
Alfalfa, third cutting ....... cess. 10.2 37.1 
Alfalfa, fourth cutting .............. 11.1 33.6 
Er erroer er ree 1.8 46.9 
IEEE nrackenuneecsabesdeeas 17.3 35.9 


Alfalfa leaves contain nearly ten times as much pro- 
tein as alfalfa stems. 
Now, we're getting somewhere! 


A leading dairy authority recently said: “The trou- 
ble with dairying is we feed our livestock too much 
wood, such as timothy hay and corn stover. The kind 
of feed dairy cows need is nutritious feed.” 

And that statement is not limited to dairy cows. 
What is better for pregnant ewes or rapidly growing 
spring lambs than fine quality alfalfa hay, and plenty 
of it, so they can fill up largely on the nutritious leaves 
and leave the stems? Hogs grazing alfalfa make rapid 
gains at surprisingly low costs. In what form can you 
buy protein more cheaply for beef cattle or horses and 
mules than through well cured, high quality alfalfa 
hay? 

Maybe you'll ask, “What are you going to do with 
the stems that are left over?” After going back to 
our table, there is a temptation to use the slang phrases 
of the Two Black Crows, “Why bring that up?” and 
“Who cares about that?” But it’s a sensible question. 
Some sheep feeders take it out of the racks and feed 
it to the work stock in the winter when they are idle. 
But the ideal goal is to raise enough alfalfa so that all 
classes of livestock will fill up largely on leaves and 
leave most of the stems. These stems can be used as 
bedding to go back on the land in the form of manure. 


But let’s continue to use the dairy cow as a specific 
example because she produces such a large volume of 
milk, a food rich in protein and highly nutritious. It 
is unusually necessary, for this reason, that the dairy 
cow receive large quantities of rich protein feeds. 
There is no better combination than alfalfa hay and 
corn silage. A cow has four stomachs, one of them 
extra large, so it takes large quantities of these feeds 
to supply her needs. But with all of these two feeds 
she will eat, a dairyman is in position to cut his 
feed bills to a minimum and to get from his herd the 
greatest possible profit that the inherited producing 
ability of his herd will allow him. 

“Starving in a land of plenty!!” It’s a very severe 
indictment on intelligent dairymen. How about it, 
folks? Are we Guilty or Not Guilty? Return your 
own verdict on yourself. In most cases in the South, 
the verdict will be “Guilty”! 

Professor Fraser says: “In Illinois, we raise corn 
for silage and alfalfa for hay. In winter, we give 
forty pounds of silage and fifteen pounds of alfalfa 






Starving in a Land of Plenty!?! 


hay a day per cow. In summer, we turn them on 
sweet clover pasture. They don’t need much else.” 
What do we care about Illinois dairymen? Simply 
this. We must compete with other sections of the 
country in cost of producing milk if we wish to hold 
our home market and regain that part of it now sup- 
plied with milk and butter by Northern and Western 
dairymen. Our climatic and crop conditions are in our 
favor and it would be to our shame if we relinquish— 
yes, if we do not regain that part of our Southern 
home market already lost—our heritage to others be- 
cause of more efficient methods and greater industry. 


IV 


Alfalfa may be regarded as the king of hay crops 
where conditions are adapted to its successful pro- 
duction, but there is no reason for failing to produce 
ample legume hay because alfalfa does not do well or 
is thought to be impracticable in some parts of the 
South. Soybeans while requiring more labor because 
of the necessity for annual seeding are almost the 
equal of alfalfa for dairy cows, especially if some of 
the finer and better hay making varieties are used. 

If you double, treble, or quadruple your acreage in 
alfalfa, maybe you'll have to use some of the land origi- 
nally planned to go in tobacco or cotton. What of it? 
A smaller crop nearly always brings more money and 
vastly more profit than a larger crop anyway. Who 
knows but what if we'll do right by our livestock, 
we'll do something ourselves in a big way in helping 
to solve the surplus problem of our staple cash crops? 
And there’s no doubt of an increased net farm income 
from your dairy cows by a decided lowering in feed 
costs. 

“About face!” The soldier recognizes that com- 
mand immediately. Do you need to recognize it in 
your “feed growing program”? Tomorrow will be a 
new day in the dairy business. Provide abundant feed 
of the right kind for your livestock, and they wili not 
“starve in a land of plenty.” Neither will you “starve 





A Little Chart With a Big Lesson: The 
Monthly Trend of Sweet Potato Prices 


HE crop movement season, or marketing 

year, for sweet potatoes begins with July 

and ends with the following June. The 
chart given below shows two things:— 


1. By the light line, the volume of shipments month 
by month. 

2. By the heavy line, the trend of prices from month 
to month. 


The chart does not represent any single year, but 
the average of three years, beginning with July of 
1926, 1927, and 1928. 

The figures on the left show (average) cents per 
bushel received by the producer; figures on the right 
show (average) number of carlots shipped. 
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Reading the chart reveals these three facts that 
are worth remembering :— 


1. The lowest supply (in July) was followed a month 
later by the highest price, above $1.55 per bushel in 
August. 

2. The peak shipments in October were followed a 
month later by the lowest price—prices dropping to 
91.7 cents a bushel in November. 

3. From August 15 prices drop swiftly from 155.7 
cents per bushel to 91.7 cents by November 15, when 
they begin to rally, reaching $1 in January, $1.10 in 
February, $1.20 in April, and $1.30 in June. 

The business-minded grower therefore will learn 
from this chart two important lessons :— 

1. To work for an early crop that can be marketed 
when prices are at the peak. 

2. To provide curing and storing facilities that will 
enable him to hold safely through the winter and sell 
at will on the climbing market from January to June. 














with a pitifully low net farm income in a land wher 
efficiency, initiative, and industry command a premium" 


FARM TOURS VERY HELPFUL 
()e of the most important things that one ca 







do at this season of the year is to visit othe 

farmers in different sections of the county 
even adjoining counties or in different parts of th 
state. If one relied on personal experience alone as4 
means of obtaining information it would be impos. 
ble to ever learn much. It is the man who has th 
opportunity of utilizing the experiences of others wh 
is able to do most. This is education simplified, anj 
we can learn so much faster by seeing than from hear. 
ing, hence the expression, “Seeing is believing.” 
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As a matter of fact, practically all progress is mat a 
as a result of exchanging ideas. For instance, if tw Edw. 
men have a new idea and exchange them, each wil now 
have two ideas and these two will probably be th set d 
means of originating a third, which if passed on ty fresh 
someone else who has the ability to utilize it will ma 
terially aid in his progress. Ri. 

If farmers believe in each other and do drive fron Cana 
farm to farm, walk over the fields, study the experi. said | 
ments which practically every man conducts, more ca mont! 
he learned in a trip of one day than could be obtained the e> 
from years of experience. Farmers are entitled to som for ¢ 
vacation anyway and they could not utilize the spar Rudy 
time to better advantage than driving through th . 
country, making frequent stops and discussing farm 
problems with those who give evidence of being suc 
cessful farmers in their respective communities. 

That 

THE MONEY ANGLE OF THE SOIL CON- & ' statio: 

SERVATION PROBLEM at ho 

than ¢ 

HILE most of us realize that soil erosion anf the hi 

\ V, water losses constitute serious farm problems It g 
many of us have not yet entirely grasped th short, 

financial importance of conserving the soil and saving ries c: 
soil moisture. how | 

A single flood coursing down the Rio Grande hay weeks 
according to H. H. Bennett of the Bureau of Chem 
istry and Soils, carried soil sufficient to build an earti The 
tower one acre in area at the base and eight mile down 
high. This would mean the removal of soil to a dept timber 
of one foot from 42,240 acres of land. miles 

One five-inch rain at Temple, Texas, was estimated States, 
to have removed soil containing a plant food value @ some | 
more than $9 from each acre of land. is prot 

In Oklahoma, a plot of land was desurfaced or arti lation 
ficially eroded and cotton planted on the plot was com fore th 
pared with cotton on an adjoining plot of normal lan area 1s 
Not only did the normal plot make 510.74 pounds oj come | 
seed cotton per acre against a yield of 220.32 pounij the pro 
on the eroded land, but the percentage of lint was 349 
on the good land compared with 32.47 on the wort As ¢ 
soil. Even the oil content of the cotton seed case fo 
affected, the seed from the good land yielding 12 pe fundan 
cent more oil. Based on a price of 15 cents per pout import: 
for cotton and $30 per ton for seed, the money val the pir 
of the crop on the eroded land was $18.50 less per acl declinir 
than on the normal land; and, had the seed been SOM@™ all the 
ou the basis of oil content it would have increased MM of the 
difference $4.35 on each acre. These examples at arou 
taken from the Western States, but some of the rola o¢ py, 
sections of the South erode or wash even more readil many y 
than any part of Texas or Oklahoma. to offse 

Many tests have shown that on even slightly slopit In C. 
land, more than 30 per cent of rainfall may be 10 actually 
as run-off water if the land is not protected by té is still 
raced or contoured rows. try, wit 

We would not minimize the importance of cové Called f. 
crops, crop rotation, and the use of livestock mani loss of 
in saving soil and conserving moisture; but the f two gre 
and most important demand is terracing. chinery 

Millions of acres of Southern lands must be terract™ © prod 
if we are to get adequate returns from labor and caf eral wo 
tal devoted to farming and intend to leave a wot Canada 
while heritage to our sons and daughters. across tl] 

We can begin by terracing our small grain lands In lin 
the crops are threshed; continue as the corn, gf remark 
sorghum, and hay crops are harvested in the autum ot all ¢ 
and complete the cycle by making good terraces on @ had to d 
ton land this winter and next spring. a spring 

It is beyond our province to either prevent or ave giv 
rain, but terracing furnishes us the means of maki Way to t 
adequate use of natural rainfall, at the same ti 
protecting our lands from erosion. For the sake Before 
your soil, for the good of your crops, for the pré Rote my 
and future welfare of farming and farm families, more he: 
race your land. F forest fir 
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What Interested Me Most in Canada 


' 


Forests and Fires, Warm Summers, War Losses, 


St. John in New Brunswick on the eastern coast 

of Canada. I am here on a tour with a party 
of American agricultural editors, including several 
members of our own Progressive Farmer staff. In 
some things that I write I may 
duplicate some observations of 
their own, but if so, this should 
only serve to emphasize ideas 
and conclusions deserving special 
attention. 

We entered Canada at Toronto 
and traveled “a fur piece,” as 
the old-timers would say, to the 
north, Then we turned east 
through Quebec to the coast 
country—Nova_ Scotia, Prince 
Edward Island, and to New Brunswick, where we 
now are. And the object of this letter is just to 
set down a few impressions while they are still very 
fresh in my mind. : 


Right to begin with, let’s get rid of the idea that 
Canada is always a cold country. Somebody once 
said that in Canada “it is nine months winter and three 
months darned cold: weather,” but he was wrong about 
the extra three months. I have always thought of Quebec, 
for example, as having been accurately described in 
Rudyard Kipling’s famous limerick :— 


T=: letter is being written from the old city of 





CLARENCE POE 


“There was a small boy in Quebec 
Who fell into snow to his neck; 
When asked, “Are you friz?” 
He replied, “Yes, I is— 
But we don’t call this cold in Quebec!” 
That is Quebec in winter. Yet when I got off at the 
station on a June Sunday afternoon (one of my friends 
at home insists that it always gets hotter on Sundays 
than any other day), the temperature was about 90 and 
the humidity oppressive. 

It gets desperately cold in Canada in winter, but the 
short, sudden summers bring abundant heat that hur- 
ries crops to a quick maturity. It is surprising to see 
how far advanced are many crops planted only six 
weeks ago. 

II 

The next Canadian impression I should like to set 
down is with regard to the immensity of the country’s 
timber resources. Canada contains 3,600,000 square 
miles against the 3,026,789 square miles in the United 
States, but it has only about 10,000,000 people against 
some 120,000,000 in our country. Yet in Canada there 
is probably as much cleared land in proportion to popu- 
lation as in the United States. It is easy to see there- 
fore that an overwhelming proportion of Canada’s vast 
area is still in forests, and for some generations to 
come it can probably be most profitably utilized for 
the production of timber. 


As a matter of fact, it may be that this will be the 
case for centuries to come. For one of the great new 
fundamental changes in human history—and one whose 
importance is just beginning to be appreciated—is that 
the birth rate of nearly all the white races on earth is 
declining with astounding rapidity. Scientists say that 
all the trends indicate that about 1950 the population 
of the United States will become practically stationary 
at around 175,000,000 to 200,000,000, and that in most 
of Europe (as has been the case in France for a good 
many years) the birth rate is now just about enough 
to offset the death rate. 

In Canada, these last ten years the population has 
actually declined, in spite of the fact that the country 
is still for the most part a thinly settled, virgin coun- 
try, with opportunities that in other times would have 
called forth a vast trek of pioneer immigration. “Our 
loss of population,” the Canadians tell us, “is due to 
two great causes. One is the increasing use of ma- 
chinery on the farm, so that fewer men are required 
to produce the nation’s food, and the other is the gen- 
eral world-wide drift from the farms to the cities. 
Canada has few cities, so a veritable army has gone 
across the border to work in American factories.” 

In line with the first part of this statement was a 
remark made to us by a business man yesterday. “I 
got all out with farm life as a boy,” he said, “when I 
had to drag along behind a slow yoke of oxen, pulling 
4 spring-tooth harrow. But since that time oxen here 
avé given way to horses, and now horses are giving 
Way to tractors.” 

IV 
Before I get away from the subject of forests, 1 may 


note my surprise at seeing almost everywhere in the 


_ heavily timbered areas the desolating evidence of 
Orest fires. Upon investigation, however, I found that 
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this was not evidence of many forest fires but of the 
vast extent of the destruction whenever one forest fire 
gets out of control in that territory. In sections where 
there are many farms, the cleared land, of course, pre- 
vents fires from going many miles. In Central Canada, 
on the other hand, a forest fire may sweep across hun- 
dreds of miles—roaring like an ocean of flame and as 
irresistible as an ocean torrent in power. In now pros- 
perous Haileybury, where we stopped some days ago, 
every last house in the town was burned down a few 
years ago as a result of one of these forest fires, and 
the inhabitants only saved their lives by wading out 
neck-deep into the nearby lake and constantly wetting 
blankets to hold over their heads to save them from 
the showers of sparks and burning brands. “But for 
the lake,” we were assured, “the loss of life would 
have been terrific.” Just north of the town we passed 
through farms where several lives were lost, including 
a family who took refuge in a well only to be over- 
come by smoke and gas. 


In the effort to discover and check forest fires, how- 
ever, as in numerous other ways, the invention of the 
airplane has now proved a godsend to Canada—partic- 
ularly the hydroplane which can land on water, Canada 
being full of lakes and rivers. If from a signal tower, 
a watcher catches a glimpse of smoke starting in the 
forest lands, word goes out (by radio, we presume) to 
the nearest station of fire fighters; they in turn fly 
quickly by hydroplane, land as near as they can, and 
set out to head off the fire. 

The other way in which the airplane helps Canada 
so much is in the matter of winter travel. The snows 
are so deep that it is impossible to keep open any but 
the more important highways (as one friend said to us, 
“We shut up our automobiles from Christmas to 
Easter”) and all land travel must be done slowly by 
sleigh. With the airplane, however, travel high over 
the vast stretches of a snow covered earth is easy, and 
airplanes are much used for business travel and for 
carrying mail. 

VI 

Another modern invention which has naturally meant 
much to Canada is the radio. In the colder parts, par- 
ticularly where it is nine months winter, and there is 
so little warm weather that most farmhouses are built 
without porches, what a relief it is to the families shut 
in most of the year by ice and snow to hear music by 
the great orchestras of the world, songs by the great 
singers, speeches by famous statesmen, skits by great 
humorists and entertainers! 

In the campaign between Hoover and Al Smith, the 
Canadians (by radio) seem to have kept up with the 
speeches almost as well as the Americans, and away up 
near James Bay and the Moose River I was surprised 
to hear that Southern radio stations were easily heard! 
So radio becomes not only an agency of recreation but 
a mighty factor in international relations, 


Vil 

The sight of so many two-story farmhouses without 
porches or verandas was especially strange to Southern 
eyes, and perhaps the fact that people must be indoors 
so much explains the rather large number of tubercular 
cases. Another reason is that the disease is developing 
among numerous ex-soldiers who were gassed during 
the World War. “Many a man who thought that this 
hellish device of modern warfare had left him with no 
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POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “WHO KNOWS A MOUNTAIN?” 


§ T THIS time of year when the mountains 
§ call so many of us, these lines are worth 
reading and storing in one’s memory:— 


Q 
q 
q 
] 
Q 
Who knows a mountain? Q 
One who has gone § 
To worship its beauty 
In the dawn; } 
One who has slept 
On its breast at night; i 
One who has measured b 
His strength to its height; 
] 
q 
q 
q 
q 
0 
jal 


q One who has followed 
( Its longest trail, 
And laughed in the face 
] Of its fiercest gale; 
One who has scaled its peaks, 
b And has trod 
Its cloud-swept summits 
§ Alone with God. 
6 —Ethel Romig Fuller, 
oO 
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and Southern Songs 


permanent handicap,” we were told, “now finds him- 
self, years after the Armistice, unable to fight off 
longer the great white plague. The injured tissue of 
the lungs, all too often, becomes soon or late the 
breeding place for the germs.” 


VII 

The World War certainly left its mark on Canada. 
In almost every town or hamlet there is a monument 
to the memory of the dead from that vicinity and often 
with a long list of their names. In the first agricul- 
tural college we visited—at Guelph—we saw the names 
of 110 graduates of that not very large institution who 
made the supreme sacrifice—and this is only typical of 
the losses every section of Canada sustained. Just last 
night I asked the mayor of the city we were in, “Was 
the death rate high among the troops from this vicin- 
ity?” and I was not surprised to hear the answer, 
“Yes,” followed by a pause, “My own son was among 
the dead; he enlisted when he was only seventeen.” 


A large part of Canada’s loss of population these 
last ten years is due to the fact that the war took so 
many young men right at the time when they would 
otherwise have reared families to offset the natural 
death rate among the older people. We even found 
evidences of a good deal of bitterness toward President 
Wilson because he was so slow in bringing the United 
States into the war. 

IX 


Last of all in this collection of notes, let me mention 
the surprising popularity up here of Southern songs. 
At a banquet given us in Halifax, day before yester- 
day, the band played and the people sang perhaps even 
better than an average Southern band and audience 
would have done, “Suwanee River,” “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home,” “Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground,” 
and “Carry Me Back to Old Virginia,” while the whole 
audience—Southerners, Northerners, and Canadians, 
thrilled and cheered as the stirring strains of “Dixie,” 
summoned vague visionings of— 


* ..old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago.” 


And as we left the hotel in Halifax the strains of 
another and later Southern melody floated on the eve- 
ning air—‘Mighty Lak a Rose,” by Georgia’s beloved 
singer, Frank L. Stanton. 


What was it David wrote long ago about “singing 
the songs of Zion in a strange land’? Certainly, the 
music of one’s homeland never sounds better than 
when heard under such circumstances. And these old 
ante-bellum Southern melodies, and a few later South- 
ern songs such as thé one just mentioned, are perhaps 
the best ambassadors the people of the South have sent 
to foreign lands. Among our own people they should 
be appreciated more and every Southern farm family 
should be familiar with their words and music. 


_Editor’s Note.—A second installment of Dr. Poe’s Cana- 
dian impressions will appear next week. 


Lhe Ministry of Reauty 


Canadian Lilacs Vs. Southern Crape Myrtles 


WAS old Professor Massey, we believe, who 
[ catiea the crape myrtle “the lilac of the South.” 
Or we might revise the simile and say that the 
lilac is the crape myrtle of Canada. But where the 
Canadians have one lilac we ought to have ten crape 
myrtles, for in this respect we have a great advantage 
over our Canadian friends. Their lilacs bloom early 
and are soon gone—gone before the heat of midsum- 
mer comes. The crape myrtle, on the other hand, not 
only blooms three to five times as long as the lilacs, 
but begins blossoming when all spring flowers have 
quit, and then keeps on blooming till nearly frost. 
We say again, that if Canada or New England had 
a national monopoly of such a shrub, it would long 
ago have made itself famous as “‘The Land of the 
Crape Myrtle” and the South should resolve to attain 
similar distinction. Why not look out for crape myr- 
tles as you travel and resolve to set out more on your 
own place next fall or spring? 


AThought forthe yeek 


VERYONE ought to cultivate a hobby. I do not 
mean collecting walking sticks or postage stamps, 
but some subject outside the work by which we 
earn our living, in which we can take a keen interest 
for its own sake. It makes life as a-whole worth more 
to us, and opens avenues which enlarge our minds.— 
Dean W. R. Inge. 
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“Getting the Goods” on Dairy Herd’ 


Only by Keeping Accurate Records Can the Dairyman Know Where He Stands 


HE average cow is far too low in production to By? L. A. HIGGINS Diseases, by Dr. William W. Billings, is one of th 
produce a satisfactory profit. In a general way, best things of the kind we have seen. It discusses j 
we can say that approximately one-third of the considerable detail, and yet in a non-technical manner, 
cows kept do not carry production blood to the extent b ' j hu Lt the proper care of these dumb friends of ours. Th 
that they can be made really profitable under any %0V® the ao ee * store of general, jut essen- discussion is divided into five parts, taking up Sepa 
practical system of feeding. There tial, information which cannot be had elsewhere. Rec- rately and independently the diseases of — 
is another third which, under the ords sRCTCASS the interest ol the owner @ the herd and 1. Cattle. 3. Sheep. 5. Poultry, 
present methods of feeding, scarce- keep the milkers “on their toes. 2. Horses. 4. Swine, 
ly more than break even. Under There are two ways of getting these records. They The book is not intended to take the place of th 
an economic system of feeding, are, by each dairy farmer keeping the records himself, services of a veterinarian, but to so advise the liye 
this third could be stock owner that he will be familig 
made_ reasonably : with these different diseases and there 
profitable. By ju- fore better able to prevent them. Ther 
diciously feeding is a real need on every farm for jug 
: the remaining third, such information. A copy of the book 
L. A. HIGGINS the income above may be had from the publishers, The 
cost of feed could Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Aven 
be increased three times over what is New York, N. Y., for $3.50, 
now being returned. 


If the above statements are facts— : = INCREASING PROFITS 


and they are general facts—there is 3 ‘i , : IGURES bear out the statement 
now a serious need for culling out the g am a ea 8 oy Fitna “As the production of a cow 
bottom third of the cows being kept so 3. ers = : o PE ME si ; is doubled, profits increase thre 
that more feed and better care may be = op itt j Lg: 2 * +2, o* Taygpempanee ' times; as production is trebled, profits 
expended on the real profit making : > i Nr. ye go ee increase six times.” 

cows. At no time is there any real ’ : -s < ; 

reason for us to work to support low of e sy a 2 pit ae Gi ere , { _ ; 
producing, unprofitable cows. With the ia ae er ; : ; ne A STANDARD FARM PAPER 
present low price of dairy produtts, : = a il PO SAYS— 

there is all the more reason why such a fe eeniboae PERN ta ee , ee 
cows should go to the butcher. , ; : 


Extension Dairy Specialist, Mississippi 














ae or P Who Deserves Sympathy—Boot 

Which are the low producing, un- : “ee s ae: bary ~0aa 5 
profitable cows? Who knows just See ae ae he eg, ; arn. ee oe es ; legger or Law Officer? 

: , ; ic > e 1t- ; ¥ s 4 Sa Bia < xd S a ea - . ‘ 
— ope — herd . unprofit . attecceeh 4 pay . ape 8 : ANY of the big newspapers giv 
en Se TONS Hae her’ — a - —— a distorted picture of the pro 
— <" -~ cow in “ _— Only > HERE IS A SAFE BULL PEN hibition situation, They devote : 

airy he > , s kee a ‘ A Eps a mPa ‘ I ; 
Gairy 1¢rd Owner who 1s ceping inal A bull pen that makes the handling of animals safe and convenient can be built at small columns of space to express their griel 
vidual cow feed and production records cost by following the specifications furnished’ by the Missouri College of Agriculture, says and horror when a rum runner is killed 
can answer this question Do we love John Jack of Dent County, who built the pen illustrated here. The total cost for materials by a government  officet, corn 
"i . : for this pen was only $3.80, of which $2.80 was for sawing and $1 for hardware. “ . waned . 
working for cows so well that we are a va yepelge er ; _* aay oe though in most such casei exper 
yaaa ; = This pen is 48x56 feet and 6% feet high. It is built from 1x6 inch native boards, 8 feet Ci By. the government officer # , 
willing to continue to work for cows of long, and securely nailed to 4x6 inch posts set in the ground about 20 inches deep. The : begie 8 Pe he : line, 
low production and to guess that they breeding chute is 4x8 feet and 6% feet high, with solid sides, and is built on the inside of the acting strictly in line af I 
nag ?e ’ pen. Native lumber, cut from railroad ties, was used throughout the construction. The ’ ae’ duty, and often kills im n 
are making us a profit: work of building was all done in one day by the men composing the bull block that uses the pen. “US stead of getting killed the C 
How do we know when we are feed- " bir plans for thie pen can be secured from the Missouri College of Agriculture at Colum- simply because he is a little quicker of bama 
. . . pla, I ssour ° 40 -ents a + ) 4 a a ili y. ri S 4 be 
ing the cows economically, according 1a issourl, tor cents to pay cost of blue print and mailing the trigger. The same newspape fect C 
to their ability to produce? When rec- : , give only an inch or so space to tl in thi 
ords are kept, a balanced grain ration may be fed ac- ©F by joining a dairy herd improvement association killing of an officer by a bootlegger. super 
cording to the productive ability of the cow, based on and coéperating with other progressive dairy farmers This plain distortion of news gives the public an er per a 






















































































the quantity and quality of the grazing or other rough- in employing a man to keep the records on all herds roneous impression of the whole situation. Rum rut aad 
age available. Hence again the importance of records. it the association. ners and bootleggers are desperate and lawless met applic 
‘ -_ . . . ” 
We know the good cow is being fed economically on lo succeed, such an association needs real stickers hey are not interested in “personal liberty.” | The phate 
are interested only in money, and stop at nothing 


penanens we she has acee . ye — sie good wee want hg crac ag oa ae cow 8. he get it. Murder i. an everyday. business with them The 
grazing in the summer, and to all the home-grown does not need joiners who are just milking cows with- ‘They smuggle in narcotics and aliens as well as liquodimy by ter 
legume hay and to silage during the winter season. out knowing any good reason why they are milking. The bootleggers do not limit their activities to liquoyllll table, 
Without the records it becomes necessary to guess on All interested dairymen should talk this over with their either, but deal in bombing, murder, extortion, aml 
the feeds. county agent. In becoming a member of a dairy herd white slavery along with it. A 
It is to be taken for granted that every dairy farmer improvement association, a dairy farmer is certainly The liquor traffic has always been a lawless business Plots 
wants to continuously build up a better herd. How associating himself with a very select group as only Long before prohibition the saloon interests violate of the 
does he know when he is accomplishing this worthy the best dairymen in a community belong to these whatever laws there were, and were the center of org Sive. 
ganized crime. The public revolted against these com™™ the cc 


desire? Only when he is keeping the feed and produc- associations. an ie tet 1 er ee a 
tion records year after year on each cow in the herd. —— ee } nn hago Ry eh pe Fino ad ‘was led 4 1%: 
For, not only do these records guide him in feeding hc ea ghapie hy pb syed ta alge scarica th, Movi ig" . 0 1%. 
correctly and in culling out the low producers, but the HOW TO PREVENT ANIMAL DISEASES reig Re, Rescongedg Fg beng gy gyn en pn nepal therea 
$ are »xcelle ruide in selecting the ; HOUSANDS of animals die each year for the ra ae — 1 aly corn r 
records are an excellent guide in selecting the most S: S of animals die each year homes and greater prosperity than can be found al 
desirable heifers to keep and in determining the value lack of intelligent care when sick. As with folks, where else in the world. Why should we abandon tha Cowpe 
of the bulls being used. Even some purebred bulls the prevention of disease is usually easier than jn the interest of the outlaws who seek to make profit umes | 
breed down instead of up. In addition to all of the curing. A new book entitled Livestock and Poultry from the misery of others?—Prairie Farmer, Chicag The 
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Thirty-four Years With Legumes 


Winter Legumes=Vetch—Prove Superior to Summer Legumes—Cowpeas—Over a Long Period 
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EGUMES have supplied all of the 

nitrogen for 34 consecutive crops of 

corn and cotton in the oldest continuous 

experiment south of the Mason-Dixon 
line, 

In 1896 an experiment, now known as 
the Old Rotation, was started at the Ala- 
bama Experiment Station to study the ef- 
fect of legumes on crop yields. All plots 
in this experiment received 160 pounds of 
superphosphate and 160 pounds of kainit 
per acre each spring. In the fall of 1923, 
and each fall thereafter, an additional 
application of 400 pounds of superphos- 
phate per acre was made on all plots. 
The cropping system and the crop yields 
by ten-year periods are presented in the 
table. 

A study of the table shows that 
Plots 1 and 2 were planted to corn each 
of the 34 years from 1896 to 1929, inclu- 
sive. Cowpeas were sowed broadcast in 
the corn middles on Plot 1 at the last 
cultivation each year from 1896 
to 1925. In 1925, and each year [{ 
thereafter, vetch was sowed in the 
corn middles in the fall instead of 
cowpeas in the summer. No leg- 


umes were sowed on Plot 2. 


The results show that although 
cowpeas increased the yield of corn 
on Plot 1 over that of Plot 2 dur- 
ing the first 20 years, there was a 
slight decrease in yield on Plot 1 
during this period. However, there 
was a much more Serious loss in 
yield on Plot 2 than on Plot 1. It 
Is interesting to note that the av- 
erage yield on Plot 1 was as high 
the last ten years as it was the first 
ten years; whereas the average yield 
on Plot 2 was less than half 
much it was the first ter years. 


as 
as 


Effects of Legumes on Cotton. 


—Plots 3 and 8 were planted to 
cotton each of the 34 years and 
vetch was sowed in the cotton 
middles in the fall. These two 
Plots were treated alike and the 
yields shown in the table were ob- 
tained by averaging the yields of 
the two olots. Plot 6 was planted 


to cotton each year hut grew no 
legumes, The yields were approxi- 
mately the same on this plot as on 
Plots 3 and 8 for the first ten vears 





Assistant Agronomist, Alabama Experiment Station 


of the experiment. The yields on both plots 
declined the second 10 years, but Plots 3 
and 8 averaged 105 pounds of seed cotton 
per acre more during the period than Plot 
6. The decrease in yield on Plots 3 and 8 
was due to poor crops of vetch, which re- 


EFFECT OF 


Plot No. Cropping system per acre 


1 Corn—legumes in middles.. 12,918 pound 
2 Corn—no legumes 


3 & 8 Cotton—legumes in middles 9,570 pounds 


6 Cotton—no legumes 


sulted from a lack of phosphorus. The 
increase in phosphorus that was started in 
1923 resulted in satisfactory crops of 
vetch. The average yields of green vetch 
shown in the table reveal the fact that 
good crops of vetch were produced after 
the phosphate application was increased. 
seed 


Plot 6 produced 224 pounds of 


cotton per acre less and Plots 3 and 8 
produced 78 pounds more during the last 
ten years. than in the ten-year period, 
1906 to 1915. The yields for the last 
ten-year period on both corn and cotton 
plots are a ten-year average of only 9 


LEGUMES TURNED UNDER ON YIELD OF SUCCEEDING CROPS 
3-yr. av. yield 
green vetch 


Average yield of crops 
First 10 years Second*10 years Third 10 years 


1896-1905 1906-1915 1920-1929 
Corn—bushels per acre 
s 19.2 16.2 19.4 
17.1 10.2 8.2 
Seed cotton—pounds per acre 
813 678 756 
803 573 349 
crops; the crop of 1925 failed on account 
of dry weather. 
The average yields of green vetch 
shown in the table included the crops of 


1926, 1927, and 1929. The yield of green 
material per acre was determined by cut- 
ting and weighing the green tops of vetch 
from small areas on each plot at the time 





—Courtesy Agricultural Department, A. & W. P. R. BR. Co. 


A FINE GROWTH OF AUSTRIAN PEAS ON THE FARM OF MASTER FARMER B. L. REDWINE, 
COWETA COUNTY, GEORGIA 





the vetch was turned under. The green 
material turned on Plots 1, 3, and 8 
contained as much nitrogen as 500 to 609 
pounds of nitrate of soda per acre. 

Average Yields on Average Land.— 
The yields of crops would have been 
more interesting to some readers if they 
had been higher. Much larger yields 
were obtained some years but average 
yields are what individual farmers will 
produce on their own farms. It should 
be remembered that the yields presented 
here represent the good and the poor 
crops, and that even a total crop failure 
was charged to the average for that 
period. It is also an interesting fact that 
the highest annual yield was made more 
than thirty years after the experiment 
was started. 

Five Important Facts Demonstrated. 
—The important facts brought out by the 
results in this experiment are :— 


1. Legumes can be worked into a cropping 


system of cotton and corn such as is 
practiced by the average farmer. 
2. Although cowpeas increased the 


yield of corn over the yield of the plot 
which grew no legumes, they failed to 
maintain the yield. 


3. Vetch has not only maintained the 
yield of corn but has increased the av- 
erage yield since 1925, 

4. Phosphorus is essential to success 
with winter legumes, 

5. A good crop of winter legumes 
contains more nitrogen than a farmer 
can afford to buy in the form of com- 
mercial fertilizers. 


[ ee | 
| TO KEEP CUT FLOWERS | 
Qecant 9 S * eed 
“QUEVERAL years ago I read in 

The Progressive Farmer how 
to keep roses, dahlias, petunias, 
and other cut flowers fresh for a 
longer time. Will you please print 
the instructions again?” 

Cut the flowers with a sharp 
knife early in the morning or just 
after a shower; dip an inch ‘of 
the stem in boiling water for two 
or three minutes; place in a cool 
place and change water daily. It 
will help also to scald the vase 
each time the water is changed 
and to cut away half an inch of 
stem once each day. Scissors 
should not be used. Use a sharp 
knife and make a clean cut. 
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Over Georgia With Uncle Fred 


He Reports Some Fine Grain 
at Cochran and Butler 


By G. F. HUNNICUTT 


Fred Wimberly Is Turning From 
Cotton to Grain and Hogs 


N JUNE 12 I was at Cochran, Ga., 
and went out to see my friend Fred 
Wimberly. I have known him for many 
years and admired his untiring energy 
and his strenuous 
efforts to make his 
farming a marked 
success. He has 
made good money 
farming and he has 
had reverses as all 
of our farmers have 
experienced during 
the past few years. 
Last year Mr. 
Wimberly ran over 
60 plows. He used 
90 tons of commercial fertilizer. The wet 
season was against him and instead of 
making 100 bales of cotton on his indi- 
vidual crop of 100 acres he gathered only 
35. Of course he lost money. He saw 
that his only chance lay in reducing his 
overhead expenses and in changing his 
farming system. So he cut down his 
mules by 20 and this year bought only 20 
tons of fertilizer. In his fertilizer bill 
alone he saved $2,380—quite an item. 
Some may say he won’t make as much. 
Why try to make stuff that we cannot 
sell at a profit? 
He sowed 200 acres in oats and when 
I was there he had 2,000 bushels threshed 
and in the barn. He has fields of oats 
that he will not cut, but is letting his 300 
head of hogs harvest them for him. He 
is expecting to have 500 head of hogs by 
September 1 and will be prepared to fin- 
ish this number for the market. 
Nothing pleases me so much as to see 
the good farmers in every section that I 





G. F. HUNNICUTT 


visit making a change in their method of 
farming, putting in more feed crops, cut- 
ting down the overhead expense, adding 
a new cash crop, depending less and less 
upon cotton. Fred Wimberly may not 
make as much clear money this year as 
he would like to, but one thing is certain, 
he will come out much better than in 
1929. He has a fine corn crop and his 
cotton is looking well but the oats and 
the hogs were what appealed to me. 


W. A. Payne of Butler Threshed 
1,300 Bushels of Wheat 


T LOOKS strange to me but never- 

theless it is true that the grain section 
and the livestock section of our state is 
fast moving south. This year the section 
of Georgia below Macon will grow ten 
times as much wheat and oats as that 
above Macon. It is also true that what 
we call South Georgia has ten times as 
many cows and hogs as North Georgia. 
The North Georgia farmers have not felt 
this deficiency as much as they will as 
cotton prices go lower and lower. 

Well, I started out to tell you about 
Taylor County and the fact that W. A. 
Payne of Butler, Ga., made 1,300 bushels 
of wheat, using an eight-foot combine 
that cut the wheat, threshed it, and drop- 
ped the wheat sacked in bags, instead of 
in bundles ready to be shocked to wait 
for threshing time. Machinery is doing 


so much and improving so fast that I 
cannot keep up with it. 

I found the peach crop in Taylor Coun- 
ty very short. The cotton and corn crops 
were good. I always like to visit Butler 
and Reynolds because Taylor County is 
filled with hustling farmers and while 
they too have had a hard time, they know 
how to make fine crops and have the va- 
riety that is so much needed to give us a 
balanced farming system. 

A good many farmers around Reynolds 
have a good acreage in asparagus and 
they have all done well, that is, those who 
gave this valuable crop the attention it 
deserves. W. B. Hinton sold 1,100 crates 
this spring from 4 acres and thus re- 
ceived cash enough to finance the making 
of his crop. 

Tom and Troy Whatley bought the 
peach crop on the Hurt place for $350 
early in the spring. They spent about 
$650 in having it harrowed and sprayed. 
They sold the crop for $4,000 on the 
trees. I call this unusually good business, 
not only because they made a _ good 
profit but because they had the judgment 
to take the offer instead of trying to get 
more money by handling and shipping the 
crop. We need to be satisfied when we 
can get a profit. 

Troy Whatley bought 53 head of beef 
cattle, and fed them 100 days. He had 
63 head of hogs in the lot with the steers. 
The steers made a gain of 225 pounds. 


His profit on the hogs and steers was 
above $1,000. I also call this good busi- 
ess. So you see, some farmers in Taylor 
County are doing well. 


Dr. N. D. Rozier’s Fine Cotton and 
Corn at Tennille, Ga. 


EORGIA does not contain any bet- 

ter farming land nor any better 
farmers than you will find on “Tennille 
Ridge” which runs north and_ south 
of Tennille. My old college mate Dr. J, 
R. Burdett and Mr. Page, the fertilizer 
dealer at Tennille, carried me out to see 
some of the splendid crops around Ten. 
nille. 

Dr. N. D. Rozier, is one of the exten- 
sive farmers of this section and on his 
farms I saw 700 acres of cotton that 
would average waist-high. It was 
full of blooms and bolls. His corn was 
extra good, tasseled out, and with two 
and three silks on each stalk. Dr. Rozier 
has been on the job and his crop has re- 
ceived every attention in the way of need- 
ed fertilizer and good cultivation. If no 
disaster strikes him he should gather 600 
bales of cotton and corn a plenty. 

Grady Mertz also has a very fine crop 
of both cotton and corn. He uses a trac- 
tor and riding cultivators. All of his 
rows are exactly the same distance apart, 
and I never saw nicer cultivation in my 
life. He is the nephew of Jim Kelly, 
the Master Farmer of this section, and he 
gives promise of being able to take his 
uncle’s place. I like to see a young man, 
now and then, who has the grit and 
ability to make good. 

The crops in all the western half of 
Washington County could hardly be bet- 
ter but in the eastern half they have suf- 
fered from drouth. 


Little Stories of Important Developments 


As Told by Busy County and Home 
Agents Over Alabama 


By WALTER L. RANDOLPH 


News Editor, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


HILE fields of Alabama are green 

with the season’s crops, county men 
and women agents continue to help farm 
people with their problems. This is 
shown by their reports to Auburn, which 
describe all types of activity in the rural 
districts. Progress toward better farm 
and home practices is being made, as in- 
dicated by the extracts which follow. 


19779 
Gardens are Fine.—Boys and girls 
of Mobile County are’ working more 
than 400 gardens, and Mrs. Louise M. 
Riley, home demonstration agent, reports 
that the vegetables are growing well. 
She believes the erection of the proper 
kind of signs would interest the public 
in these gardens. A county garden leader 
has been appointed for the county. She 
is Mrs. A. Nicks. 
199 
Another Club Organized.—Another 


club has been organized in Etowah 
County. It is at Ewing and has AS 
members. They held their first meeting 


in June with Mrs. Diana B. Williams, 
home demonstration agent, present. 


177 


Interest in Dairying Increases.— 
Interest in dairying is increasing in Chil- 
ton County, reports C. E. Stapp, county 
agent. A cream station which opened in 
April with 15 patrons now has 80. Club 
boys purchased 11 purebred Jersey heif- 
ers in May and three bulls from Regis- 
ter of Merit cows were placed in bull 
associations. 

gq T q ‘ 

More Soybeans Planted.—Farmers 
of Clay County bought more than 600 
bushels of soybean seed through their 
Farm Bureau. County Agent F. M. 
White reports that this is the largest 
quantity ever handled in one year. 

|e |e I 

Mail Boxes Beautified—Annie Paul 

Rounds. home demonstration agent, re- 


ports that club girls of Cullman County 
have beautified 259 mail boxes. They 
made them more attractive by painting, 
whitewashing, and planting flowers and 
vines. A prize will be given this fall 
to the girl who beautifies the most mail 
boxes in her community. 
199 
Home Improvement.—Club girls of 
Perry County have reported to Miss 
Regenia Matlock, home demonstration 
agent, the following achievements in home 
improvement for one month: 11 walls and 
woodwork painted, nine floors refinished, 
three dressers made from  washstands, 
three footstools completed, one bedside 
table bought. 
|e | I 
Want Better Cows.— Farmers of 
Cullman County are interested in better 
dairy animals, reports County Agent C. 
H. Bedingfield. He has found that the 
best way to arouse interest in better 
livestock is to make the farmers dissat- 
isfied with inferior animals. “This can 
be done by placing one or more high 
grade animals in each community where 
they can be seen,” Mr. Bedingfield said. 
With this in mind he is making a special 
effort to see that one or more outstand- 
ing animals are placed in every ,commu- 
nity in the county. These animals will 
serve as foundation stock for continued 
dairy development. 
109 
A Heroine Gardener.—Ilene Low- 
ery, 14-year-old club girl of Butler Coun- 
ty, has played the part of a heroine with 
her club garden. It has been the main 


source of food for her family of 10 mem- 
bers. Her father has been ill three 
months and without the club garden the 
family would have suffered. Mrs. Thelma 
T. Frazer, home demonstration agent, 
reports excellent progress in gardening. 
The 35 she visited in May had an aver- 
age of 20 varieties of vegetables grow- 
ing. 
| i i 

Children Improved. — Ninety - one 
children were examined at clinics in Jef- 
ferson County. Sixty-two of them had 
taken an examination in November and 
59 of the 62 showed improvement in 
health. Seven who were underweight at 
the first examination gained 10 pounds 
or more. Much of the improvement was 
due to the club women who sponsored the 
child development program, Miss Gladys 
McCain, home demonstration agent, said. 

19m 

Junior Council Organized—A _ fea- 
ture of the 4-H rally day in Montgom- 
ery County was the organiatizon of a 
junior council, reports Mrs. Mamie C. 
Thorington, home demonstration agent. 





199 
Lambs and Wool Sold.—aAll the 
lambs or sheep marketed in Wilcox 


County this year have been sold codper 
atively. County Agent W. A. Cammack 
reports that the flocks were shipped to 
Montgomery to the Farm Bureau and 
sold there with lambs from other sec- 
tions. 
191 

Develops a Business—Mrs. J. R. 

Waldrip of Hanover community, Coosa 


County, sold 120 peonies to a florist last 
spring. These were fine flowers and were 
so well handled in gathering and packing 
that other orders came to Mrs. Waldrip. 
She expects to have a profitable business. 
The florist has promised to use all she 
can produce. es 
ie i I 


Bankers Fight Weevil.—Bankers of 
Monroe County are codperating with A. 
V. Culpepper, county agent, in boll wee- 
vil control work. The- bankers notify 
their customers of meetings to be held 
and a banker and the county agent ex- 
plain the method of control. All six of 
the banks of the county are codperating 
in this way. . 

197 


Herd Association Reorganized.—The 
Black Belt Dairy Herd Improvement As- 
sociation was reorganized recently at a 
meeting at Marion Junction. The records 
show great improvement of production in 
1929-30 over 1928-29. The average cow 
production was approximately — 1,000 
pounds more milk and 50 pounds more 
butterfat in 1929-30 than in 1928-29, 


1977 

Kudzu Hay Good.—Kudzu grows well 
in Marion County. County Agent W. 
R. Turnipseed reports that 40 acres 
planted by 35 farmers is being handled 
according to Auburn recommendations. 
A. C. Winsett, one of the farmers who 
planted kudzu, said, “I believe I can 
grow all the hay I need with this crop.” 


177 


Keep Serum Fresh.—An ice box has 
been added to office equipment of the 
Farm Bureau in Barbour County. County 
Agent F. C. Clapp writes that it enables 
the Farm Bureau to render prompt af 
efficient service in the distribution of hog 
cholera serum, of which about $10 
worth is sold monthly. There are now 
seven men in the county who can inoct- 
late their own hogs and the hogs 0 
their neighbors. 
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FISHER BODY CAR? 
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W. trust that you are not depriving your- 
self of Fisher Body quality. 4 Quality of 
advanced design, quality of wood-and-steel 
construction, quality of finest craftsmanship 
and material—quality is the one and absolute 
rule in every Fisher process and particular. 
(The result is that every Fisher Body car, 
in any field of price, unquestionably repre- 


sents extra value and more for your money. 


€The emblem, ‘“‘Body by 


Check these points 
for extra body value in the car 
you are considering 


Wood-and-Steel Construction—Fisher Bodies are con- 
YY structed of selected seasoned hardwood, reinforced with power- 

ful braces of malleable iron, drop-forged steel and pressed steel. 
This type of construction provides utmost strength and resilience, 
and is freer from rumbles, rattles, and other body noises, 


Roof Construction — Fisher Body roofs are of strongest 

type construction; namely, the Fisher bow-and-slat type. 

The bows are cut to form—not steam bent—consequently 
retain their shape permanently. Specially notable is the steel roof- 
rail panel, which strengthens the roof materially and adds to the 
beauty of the car. 


Clear Vision and Safety—Every Fisher Body is equipped 
YY throughout with the highest quality genuine plate glass, 
affording clear and undistorted vision. The non-glare feature 
of the Fisher Vision and Ventilating Windshield is the latest im- 
portant Fisher contribution to driving 

safety and car beauty. 





°? and the emblems 


Fisher, 
of General Motors cars also 
Shown here, are the well- 
known symbols of a quality 
Obtainable only in General 
Motors cars—the only cars 


equipped with Body by Fisher. 






























Durable, Rich Upholstery — 

All upholstery fabrics in Body by 

Fisher are much costlier than that 
accepted for ordinary body construction. 
They are extra fine in quality, and thor- 
oughly tested to resist fading and wear. 
Fisher cushions and backs are designed 
with special care for riding and driving ease 
and for long-lasting durability. Form- 
fitting cushions over deep, resilient 
springs fit the contours of the human body 
providing maximum passenger comfort, 





These are only a few of the many 
extra value features of Body by Fisher. 
All told, the special and exclusive advan- 
tages of Fisher Body assure much more 
value from every standpoint in the Fisher 
Body car. 
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More vigor per spo 


N every one of us, two sides of our nature 
I are struggling for supremacy. ‘“‘Let’s 
lick the world,” says one side. ‘Sit down,”’ 
says the other, ‘‘you can lick the world to- 
morrow.’ 

To play hard and work hard—to greet 
each hour with zest and draw from it the ut- 
most pleasure and profit—that’s living! And 
that’s what we want most. Vigor, energy 
to make life every day a glorious adventure. 


Why don’t we always have this vigor, 
and energy? What happens to us when we 
can't “‘get up steam’’—when we haven't 
even enough initiative and enthusiasm to 
grasp the pleasures we long to enjoy? Look 

















GRAPE-NUTS MAKES THE SMALL BREAKFAST SAFE 

A single serving of Grape-Nuts with cream 
provides more varied nourishment than many a 
hearty meal. Add Grape-Nuts to your breakfast. 


* Lets play a round 
of gol says Mr.HACKETT 



















for an answer in the food you eat. For food, day 
by day, must rebuild the body and recharge 
it with vital energy. And only the right 
kind of food can do the right kind of job! 


If you want all-around health, exuberant 
energy and vitality, see to it that your food, 
every day, gives you all the building, ener- 
gizing elements your body needs. 


There is one food long known for the con- 
tribution it makes to building and fueling 
the body—a food which gives us a tremend- 
ous amount of energy in proportion to the 
amount eaten. This food is Grape-Nuts— 
purposely designed to give you the nourish- 
ment that produces healthful vigor, buoy- 
ant energy—and to give it to you in a form 
that is temptingly delicious. 


Grape-Nuts is made of choice wheat and 
malted barley. It is abundant in dextrins, 
maltose and other carbohydrates, which are 
the chief producers of energy. 


In addition Grape-Nuts provides vital 
elements often lacking in the modern diet— 
iron for the blood; phosphorus for teeth and 
bones; proteins for muscle and body-build- 
ing; and the essential vitamin-B, a builder 


of appetite. 


“ Lets stay home 
and vest ‘says Mr.HACKETT 


... GRAPE-NUTS 







And Grape-Nuts invites eating. Its golden- 
brown kernels, tinged with purest malt 
sugar, are crisp and crunchy. Not only does 
this crispness add to deliciousness—it also 
encourages thorough chewing to help bet 
ter digestion. And also gives to teeth and 
gums the brisk exercise they need to remaifi 









sound and healthy. 










Start mow to make breakfast build vital: 
health and energy for you. Buy Grape-Nuts’ 
today for breakfast tomorrow! Your grocef 
sells Grape-Nuts—a Product ‘ 
of General Foods Corpora- a 
tion. Or send coupon below MBaectte 


for free trial offer. be a 
© 1930,G.F.Cop. > en 


‘*'There’s 
a Reason_”’ 





Postum Company, Inc., 
Battle Creek, Mich. = 


Please send me free, a trial package of Grape-Nuts, and two free : 
booklets —‘* Happier Days from Better Breakfasts,’’ and also 
“* Civilized Teeth and How to Prevent Them.” 


Name — 





Street. a 
City State 
Fill in completely —print name and address 


In Canada, address GENERAL FOODS, LIMITED, Sterling Tower 
Toronto 2, Ontario 










































IT’S WISE TO CHOOSE A SIX 
eee and the Chevrolet Six 


provides unusual ruggedness 
dependability and economy 





Ability to keep on running dependably . .. day after day, month 
after month . . . at a minimum cost per mile—that is one out- 
standing quality of Chevrolet performance. That is one reason 
why more and more buyers of low-priced cars are finding it 


wise to choose a Chevrolet Six. 


The very fact that Chevrolet is a Six means greater reliability. 
For the six-cylinder engine is, above all things, smooth! And 
six-cylinder smoothness not only assures greater comfort... 
but protects every part and unit of the car from the destructive 


effects of vibration. Engine, body and chassis all last longer as 





a result—and need fewer adjustments or repairs. 


But six-cylinder design is only one factor of Chevrolet depend- 
ability. The banjo-type rear axle, for instance, is exceptionally 
large and rugged. The heavy channel steel frame provides 
support for the body throughout its entire length. The 


The Coach, $565, f. 0. b. Flint factory 


four-wheel brakes are big, powerful and durable. The beau- 
tiful Fisher bodies are built of selected hardwood-and-steel— 
the strongest, safest, most durable construction known. 


And equally impressive, the new Chevrolet is just as economical 
as any automobile on the road today. It costs no more for 
gas—for oil—for upkeep. And on many service operations, 
Chevrolet’s flat-rate charges are the lowest in the industry. 


Near at hand—probably only a short drive away—is one of the 
10,000 authorized Chevrolet dealers. Why not visit him today 
and see the new Chevrolet Six? Check over such features 
as the great 50-horsepower valve-in-head six-cylinder engine 
—the four long semi-elliptic springs and Lovejoy hydraulic 
shock absorbers—the many other modern features of extra 
value. Find out about the small down payment and easy 


terms on which you can own a Chevrolet Six. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


~ ia CHEVROLET eix 
ind also 
Roadster or Phaeton 


ADDS seems sin Gah. 





(Pick-up box extra) 
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July 12, 1930 


T WAS in the cool of the evening 
I —Sunday evening. Mr. and Mrs. Sam 
Johnson had stolen off from the children 
and strolled down to the early water- 
melon patch. The mockingbirds were 
singing and the thrushes were helping 
them out. 

“Look at that gourd vine, Sam!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Johnson. “What’s it doing 
there growing in that hill of melons? 
Go yank it out right now!” 

That is the way Sam Johnson reported 
the incident as he breezed into the office 
the other day with a lot of watermelon 
questions. ‘ 

I 

“What I want to know, and what Sallie 
wants to know,” Sam continued, “is why 
a gourd vine and a watermelon vine 
growing in the same hill and feeding out 
of the same plate filled with the same vit- 
tles make fruits that are so different. An- 
other thing we want to know is how the 
watermelon gets its water, and sweetenin’ 
and flavor, while the gourd gets—gee 
whillikins, think of eating a gourd !” 

“Well, Sam,” we replied, “let’s start 
with the question about where water- 
melons get their water. They get it out 
of the ground where the rain is stored.” 

“Ts it already sweetened and flavored 
when they get it—like our sugar, bread, 
and the like?” ‘ 

“No; the sugar, bread, and flour and 
other plant products and essences are 
manufactured in the leaves of the plants 
that produce them. This applies to water- 
melons too. The water, or sap, that is 
taken up by the rootlets of the water- 
melon vine has dissolved in it all the 
mineral elements that plants need. It is 
pumped to the leaves where it is ‘boiled 
down,’ so to speak—the excess of water 
is evaporated into the air. The warmth 
of the sun and the chlorophyll or green 
matter of the leaves go to work and by 
some vital process prepare the plant food, 
phosphorus, potassium, calcium, nitrogen, 
sulphur, oxygen, starches, sugars, oils, 
etc. The carbon enters the leaves in the 
form of a gas—carbon dioxide. This gas 
gets in through the stomata or breathing 
pores of the leaves. In the leaves the 
carbon is separated from the oxygen and 
goes back into the air. The carbon then 
enters into the structure of the plant— 
root, stem, bark, leaves, flowers, and 
fruit. 

II 


“Associated with these chemical changes 
that take place in the leaves (leaves are 
in a sense the stomach of plants) is the 
formation of the characteristic properties 
of different plants—flavors that give taste 
and odors and nutritive value. Thus the 
Sugars, starches, proteins, minerals, and 
all the materials that make plants are 
‘manufactured’ in plants, each plant pro- 
ducing the plant foods it likes, must have, 
and thrives upon.” 

“You mean to say that gourds and 
watermelons make their plant food from 
the same—the same elements that come 
from the ground and from the air?” 

“They do, Sam, and by doing so they 

come marvelous chemical laboratories, 
each making from crude materials and in 
their own crucibles all the products they 
need for food, growth, and reproduction. 
The watermelon produces the most de- 
lightful fragrance and taste in its juices 
While the gourd—did you ever smell or 
taste a green gourd?” 

“I did once when I was a boy. It’s 
Worse. than quinine or ipecac. I can al- 
Most taste it now.” (Sam looked for the 
Spittoon!) “I don’t like to think about 
teen gourds. A watermelon vine has 
80t more sense than a gourd vine!” 


Ill 
“Each group of plants produces its pe- 
Substances. Potatoes are rich in 








the most useful and necessary creations 


Sam Johnson’s Weekly Farm Lesson 


How Watermelons Get Their 


Water and 


starch as are all bread-making grains. 
Peppers may be ‘sweet’ or ‘hot’, tomatoes 
are acid, grapes and apples either acid or 
sweet, onions, garlic, leeks, and chives in 
a class all to themselves due to a volatile 
oil that they contain, and—” 

“T never before thought about how easy 
it is to tell the differences between the 
plants that we eat even with your eyes 
closed—you can tell the difference by 
taste and smell.” 

“Yes, the watermelon manufactures its 
own flavor and aroma and the same is 
true of cantaloupes, peaches, bananas, 
plums, pine, persimmons, pears, Jerusalem 
oak, bitterweed, quinine, chestnut—in fact 
every plant that grows. Even turnip 
greens, mustard, spinach, and all the big 


SAID SAM JOHNSON— 


“Laying all jokes aside, I’ve got an idea.” 


“fdeas” furnish the subjects for his highly interesting les- 


sons on farm’ science from week to week. 


family of ‘greens’ have their character- 
istic or family taste and flavor. As I 
name certain common kinds simply think 
of the differences in their taste and smell: 
asparagus, cabbage, carrot, celery, cucum- 
ber, ‘eggplant, horseradish, okra, parsnip, 
radish, salsify, squash—do any of these 
taste or smell alike?” 


“Nary a one of ’em. I like ’em all ex- 
cept horseradish and could almost taste 
each one as you named ’em—lI believe I 
did smell onions when you called ’em out. 
You didn’t eat ’em for dinner today, did 
you?” 

This question was Sam’s own signal 
for a laugh and a laugh of such volume 
and tone that it is a distinguishing char- 
acteristic of Sam’s—just as smell is a 
distinguishing characteristic of onions and 
rosin of the pine tree. 


“Onions have medicinal qualities, Sam, 
and are good for the complexion.” 


“I don’t blame ’em a bit and admire 
their strength. Garlic is a good medi- 
cine, too. The doctor gave it to two 
of my boys when they had worms. I was 
glad it was summer time so they could 
play outdoors. The remedy was almost 
as bad on the rest of us as it was on 
the- worms.” 

IV 


“Plants have many wuses—thousands 
of them. Were it not for plants there 
would be no life in the world.. They are 





Sweetenin’ 


for man and beast. They or their prod- 
ucts have an unlimited range of compo- 
sition and usefulness. They supply near- 
ly every physical need of mankind. On 
the other hand, their product may be nar- 
cotic, stimulant, intoxicating, poisonous, 
or even produce insanity. Every species 
and every variety differs from every other 
plant. Some kinds are harmful and even 
deadly poisonous, others’ attack from the 
outside like poison oak. The war against 
weeds costs more than all the armies of 
the world.” 


“Oh shucks! Why talk about bad 
plants.’ I don’t like to think of them in 
connection with that fine live-at-home 
garden Sallie and I have. Let’s think 
about strawberries, dewberries, raspber- 
ries, peaches, grapes, figs, 
and cantaloupes !” 


“Why' leave watermelons 
out ?” 

“Who's leaving water- 
melons out? What’s the 
subject up for discussion? 
Watermelons is what we 
started with and I wish we 
could have ’em to cut every 
day in the year. Until the 
last one is cut next fall, I, 
for one, will be overflow- 
ing with joy and wattrmel- 
ons.” 





ITHE FALL GARDEN! 


By DR. T. H. McHATTON 
Horticulturist, Georgia 
| State College of Agriculture 








HROUGHOUT most 

of the Southland, one 
finds plenty of early sum- 
mer gardens, but during 
the fall and winter, green 
vegetables are conspicuous 
through their absence. 
This is due, in great part, 
to the fact that the planting 
time for the fall and win- 
ter truck comes during the 
middle of the summer when 
things are dry and _ hot, 
with conditions most unsatisfactory. 


Mr. Johnson’s 


Truckers who possess irrigation facili- 
ties have little trouble in getting stands 
at this inauspicious time, whereas the 
general gardener must pick his seasons 
with care in order to get his seed out of 
the ground. Getting the plants up and 
started right is at least half the battle. 
This means that the soil must be in shape 
and everything on hand in order to take 
advantage of the conditions. The time 
necessary to prepare land following a 
good season is just the time needed to 
give the plants the right start, consequent- 
ly it is the forehanded man who has the 
good fall garden. 


Beans may be planted from July to 
August and give good yields before frost. 
Under proper conditions beets may be 
sowed during this month and on until 
September. With good seasons carrots 
may go into the ground. Collard and cab- 
bage seed may also be sowed for plants 
to go into the field at a later date. Cel- 
ery seed can be sowed in a shady place 
for plants to be set in September. Kohl- 
rabi, mustard, and Irish potatoes are like- 
wise possibilities. During the last of 
the month parsley, parsnips, radishes, and 
onions may be put out. 


The good fall garden is finished in 
September by sowing spinach, chard, ruta- 
bagas, turnips, and several other vegeta- 
bles that carry the succession well into 
the winter and following spring. The 
fall garden is an essential to a well or- 
dered country home, 
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| TIMELY HINTS FOR COTTON 
FARMERS 


By B. L. MOSS 
ae 


I. Let’s Poison the Weevils 


EXPECT to poison rather extensive- 

ly, and feel that the use of poison is 
one of our best means of insuring a fair 
crop on late cotton, in case weevils get 
bad. Poisoning three or four times will 
cost $3 to $5 per acre, including labor 
and depreciation on machinery; but, par- 
ticularly on late cotton, the use of poi- 
son may mean the difference between a 
fair crop and almost failure. 

Yet probably not more than one farmer 
in ten will use poison, and of these, many 
will not use it effectively. If we use 
poison, we should be sure that the job 
is done right; otherwise, it should not 
be undertaken at all, for it will mean 
money thrown away. This year I shall 
use the two-row saddle gun for rough, 
stump areas recently brought into culti- 
vation; but for my main open fields I 
shall use power dusters, drawn by mules, 
and the dusting machinery driven by a 
gasoline engine. One of these machines 
will poison some 60 acres a day and can 
cover some 250 acres a season. I have 
no use for the small hand duster. It cov- 
ers too little ground, is too laborious to 
operate, and I doubt if it applies the poi- 
son as efficiently and effectively as the 
larger machines. 


II. When Shall We Lay By? 


HEN we remember the primary 

aim of all cultivation, namely, the 
destruction of grass and weeds, when to 
lay by cotton, or how late it should be 
cultivated, should be matters! not difficult 
to determine. 

The tribute farmers must pay to these 
pests of the cultivated fields is well- nigh 
incalculable. Germinating along with 
our planted seeds, they harass us through 
the growing season, taking their toll of 
moisture and plant food, often seriously 
cutting yields, and then making count- 
less millions of seeds to reinfest the fields 
and start anew the next year the age-old 
battle. How to control them economi- 
cally and effectively is always one of 
the farmer’s big problems. 

Summed up, cultivation should con- 
tinue so long as it is necessary to hold 
grass and weeds in subjection and keep 
them from making seed to reinfest the 
fields the next year. When this time is 
varies with different crops, with different 
seasons, and on different soils. With corn, 
for instance, it is practically impossible 
to keep noxious grasses and weeds from 
maturing their seeds, because in this lati- 
tude the corn crop usually matures and 
the stalks die long before the growing 
season ends, giving the weed pests prac- 
tically free sway. With cotton, how- 
ever, provided rows are fairly close and 
the plants are properly spaced in the 
rows, there comes a time, and this fairly 
early in the season, when the crops so 
shade the ground that foreign growths 
have little chance to germinate, grow, 
and mature seeds. When this time comes, 
it is time to lay by cotton. 


III. Why Not Let Geese Hoe Cotton 
For Us? 

N CONCLUSION, I cannot resist say- 

ing a word for the lowly goose for cul- 
tivating and eradicating crab grass, John- 
son grass, and Bermuda. With over 690 
head of geese on my different fields this 
season, we are finding them very valuable 
indeed. Crab, Johnson and Bermuda grasses 
have called forth rivers of sweat and 
countless millions of tired arms and ach-} 
ing backs, but geese can largely put these 
troubles behind us. A goose per acre, 
under ordinary conditions, and two per 


acre where grasses are bad, willdo the job, .. 
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COOL AND COLORFUL 


A fruit drink is especially tempting when served in a glass pitcher. 


Glass sippers will delight 


the youngsters. 


The Housewife’s 


Calendar 
ONDAY, July 1!—To prevent 
shrinking, iron the fine cotton voiles 
while they are still damp. 
Tuesday, July 15.—Color has invaded 
even the baby’s 


realm. Palest pink 
and blue are used 
for little slips and 
for trimming tiny 
frocks. 


Wednesday, July 
16.—Toast nests are 
something new for 
breakfast or supper. 
Take thick slices of 
stale light bread 
about three inches square, cut off the 
corners, and scoop out center. (Use waste 
bread to roll and dry for other things.) 
Toast a light brown in the oven. Before 
taking out of oven, butter generously, 
drop a whole egg in and cook for a few 
minutes or until egg white is set. 

Thursday, July 17.—Before selecting a 
camp site be very, very sure that there is 
a supply of pure water. Typhoid is a 
poor souvenir to bring home from your 
vacation. 

Friday, July 18—If the porch 
large enough for serving summer meals, 
draw the table close to the window in 
the dining room. Awnings or slatted 
shades can be used if the room is too 
sunny. 

Saturday, July 19—Having the guest 
towels a different color from those used 
by the members of the family, makes it 
easy for your visitor to remember which 
are hers. 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 


isn’t 


Sunday, July 20.—‘Courtesy is simply 
love applied in social life to the conduct 
of small affairs.”.—Lyman Abbott. 


Developing Integrity 

HEN I was a little girl I remem- 

ber going with my mother to a 
store to pay a bill. The clerk made a 
mistake in her favor of almost $2. She 
called his attention to it. He looked at 
her gratefully. “It is not everyone who 
would correct a mistake like that,” he 
said. 

In spite of the old saying that anyone 
who lies will! steal, there are many persons 
who would not knowingly defraud an- 
other, yet whose word is not altogether 
dependable. Mother was as honest in 


word as in act. She did not even tell 
“white lies.’ Such an example in any 
home would help to make truthfulness 
the habit. 

Why do children ever lie? So far as 
my observation goes, there are in general 
three contributing 
factors. You will 
probably think of 
others. 

First, fear: very 
often the lie is an 
instinctive gesture 
to shield oneself from 
the consequences of 
a mistake or of some 
wrong-doing. 

Second, example: 
sometimes the child’s 
environment includes 


those who seem to 
benefit from false- 
hoods. 


Third, ignorance of 
standards: the very 
little child knows lit- 
tle of standards; it 
is not immoral but 
unmoral. Its recog- 
nition and choice of 
standards will be de- 
termined by its ex- 
periences. 

Here are two in- 
stances to illustrate 
the first and second 
factors :— 

I was visiting with 
my small son and 
doing some pressing. 
In some way I awk- 
wardly knocked the 
iron to the floor. It 
struck on a corner 
and made a_ deep 
dent in the hardwood 
floor. I suppose my 
must have 
trayed me, for I 
remember that my 
first thought was to 
say nothing about it. 
Max said, “We won't tell her who did 
it, will we?” I could better have afford- 
ed to put in a new floor than to have let 
pass that opportunity to teach my boy 
to be courageously truthful, so I replied, 
“Of course we'll tell her.” 


face be- 


IT DOESN’T 


A neighbor had a small boy whom we 
saw take some straps from our garage. 


The next day he denied it. When urged 
to tell the truth, he said, “Ma made me 
promise not to tell if you asked me. She 
said it would disgrace her. Don’t let her 
know I told, will you?” 
boy found his way to the reform school. 

With regard to standards: This factor 
played an important part for the child in 
each of the incidents. The reader inter- 
ested in the subject of child development 
might find it quite worth while to con- 
sider the probable effect of each’ of these 
experiences on the child’s recognition of 
standards, his comprehension of their 
meanings, and his reactions, also to note 
the direction of the slight inclination to- 
wards either higher or lower ideals which 


finally remained. LEILA MUNSELL. 


Young Folks’ Problems 


Se Miss Lee:— 
When my cousin of my own age takes 


me to his older brother’s cold drink 
stand, the older brother treats us both to 
cold drinks and candy. Should I thank him 


He sends them to my mother, too. 


C. 8., Texas. 


for this? 


Yes, of course you should thank this 
cousin for his kindness to you and your 
mother. Nobody ever made a mistake by 


showing gratitude for little favors or big 













At fourteen that’ 


should save it instead of spending it for pretty 
clothes. What do you think? 
. wee 
First of all, I think that the way you 
spend your money is no concern of the 
young man’s. After you have met your 
obligations at home it is entirely your 
own affair what you do with it. Next, I 
think that saving is a very, very good 
habit and that the younger you start it 
the happier you will be. There’s nothing 
in the world that gives you such a feel- 
ing of independence as a sum of your 
own in the bank. But on the other hand, 
no girl should neglect her appearance, 
That same young man would soon lose 
interest in taking you out if you didn’t 
look your prettiest. So make a wise 
division of the money, spending enough 
to look well and suitably dressed, but 
nevertheless saving some. 


Kentucky. 


* 7 * 
Dear Miss 
I am a girl of 17 and a boy of 20 has asked 


Lee :— 


me to marry him, Although he drinks he 
tells me he will stop if I marry him, He has 
always been lovely to me, and I care very 


Please give me your advice, 
A. R, K., Kentucky. 


deeply for him. 


My dear, I cannot urge you too strongly 
not to marry a man who drinks. Make 
up yours mind to give him nothing but 

your friendship until 
he has proved that 
he is the sort of up- 
right, reliable citizen 


# 
S: 





TAKE LONG TO REACH THE BOTTOM OF A GLASS OF LEMONADE THESE DAYS 


ones. There’s no pleasure in doing things 
for folks who take everything for granted 
but it’s a joy to give to the girl who is 
always ready with sincere, gracious 
thanks. 


Dear Miss Lee:— 


I earn my own money and live at home. 
The man to‘whom I am engaged thinks I 


oS ES 








Patterns 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat: 
Daas ordered at one time, 30 cents 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your ordef 
sheet, being sure to state number and siz€ 
of pattern wanted. Address your orders 
Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmety 
at your nearest office. 4 
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[ The Progressive Farm Woman 


who will make you a good husband. Do 
not believe for a minute that he will give 
up his bad habits after he is married. If 
he does not do it for his own self-respect 
now he will not do it for you when he 
has won you. Tell him when he has 
earned a better reputation it will be plenty 
of time for you to decide whether or not 
you will marry him. At your age you can 
afford to wait but in the meantime I hope 
you will be friends with some of the 
other nice young people in the community. 
2>e. 6 

Dear Miss Lee:— 

I am to be married at the parsonage and ex- 
pect to wear a dark blue georgette dress. 
Should I wear a hat? Would a corsage bou- 
quet or one to carry be more appropriate? 
And does the groom pay for the flowers? 

: H. T., North Carolina. 


Yes, with a dark dress the bride wears 
a hat during the wedding ceremony re- 
gardless of whether it takes place in the 
church, at the parsonage, or her own 
home. A corsage of roses, carnations, or 
any flowers you like would be attractive 
and suitable. With such a costume the 
corsage seems more in keeping than the 
bouquet that is carried. Yes, the groom 
pays for your flowers, this being one of 
the few wedding expenses for which he 
is responsible. 

Editor’s Note.—I still have some of the 
little etiquette leaflets and the beauty leaf- 
lets on hand. I shall be glad to send either 
or both to any of you who enclose a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope with your 
request. And of course I am delighted to 
help you with your problems always. Ad- 
dress your letters to Catherine Lee, care 
The Progressive Farmer & Farm Woman. 


A Beautiful Mouth 


E HAVE to put up with the color 

of eyes and the shape of nose that 
are given us, but when it comes to mouths 
we can do pretty much what we please 
with them. Of course some people do 
have coarse, poorly shaped lips but with 
proper attention even these can be im- 
proved. For lips that are too thick, ex- 
ercise will help. A good cold cream 
should be rubbed in and then the lips 
should be pursed in the motion one uses 


in blowing out a candle. Repeat this 10 


or 20 times a day. 


But the most important thing about 
our mouths is the way we hold them. A 
child suffering from adenoids or diseased 
tonsils is apt to develop an ugly mouth 
which is one more good reason for at- 
tending to these defects promptly. The 
habit of thumb sucking in infancy ruins 
mouths too. But if our mothers have 
been wise enough to avoid these pitfalls 
we can still stumble into others, for the 
habitual expression makes or mars the 
beauty of the mouth. A pleasant smile, 
not a smirk, makes almost any mouth look 
lovely. <A habitual pout or a downward 
droop of discontent or discouragement 
will: make any mouth unattractive. 


Soft smooth skin is necessary for 
charming lips. The use of a good cold 
cream at night and of a lotion during 
the day will keep the lips from chap- 
ping. If the circulation and _ general 
health are good it is seldom necessary 
to use lip stick, but if it is needed the 
color that harmonizes with the complexion 
should be selected and it should: be ap- 
plied delicately and with care. It pays to 
buy the best quality. Biting the lips and 
continually wetting them will make them 
rough and ugly and should be avoided. 


The Cup That Cools 


UMMER Lemonade.—Six lemons, 1 cup 

sugar, 6 cups cold water, lemon slices. 

Extract lemon juice, add sugar, and stir 
until dissolved. Then add water and serve 
immediately, pouring into glasses over crushed 
ice (not too much ice for children). Place a 
lemon slice over the rim of each glass. By 
dissolving the sugar in the lemon juice before 
adding the water you will acquire the real 
“knack” of lemonade making. 

Cider Punch.—One-half cup orange juice, % 
cup lemon juice, 1 cup white grape juice, 1 
cup sweet cider, % cup sugar. Mix fruit 
juices, cider, and sugar; stir well and pour 
over large pieces of ice. 

Pineapple Punch.—One quart water, 2 cups 
sugar, 2 cups chopped pineapple, 1 cup orange 
juice, % cup lemon juice. Boil” water, sugar, 
and pineapple 20 minutes. Add fruit juices, 
cool, strain, and dilute with iced water if 
necessary. Either fresh or canned pineapple 
may be used. 
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2543—The lines of the cape collar are re- 
peated by the -bodice front on this 
extremely smart frock for the young 
miss. Developed in one of the fash- 
ionable shantungs, it would be ideal 
for the vacation trip by train or mo- 
tor. The pattern comes in sizes 12, 
14, 16, 18, and 20 years. “Size 16 re- 
quires 2% yards of 39-inch material 
with % yard of 35-inch contrasting 
and % yard of 1-inch ribbon. 

3358—Could anything be cooler, or cuter, 
or more practical than this little 
Dutch apron frock? It opens out 
flat, making it very easy to iron. 
Rickrack braid is used for trimming. 











The pattern is designed for sizes 2, 
4, and @ years. Size 4 requires 1% 
yards of 32-inch material with 2 yards 
of braid. 

3299—House dresses have followed the 
styles and become longer. Yet this 
one has not sacrificed its usefulness. 
The drapery gives needed fullness and 
the short, short sleeves are newer. 
and more becoming than no sleeves 
at all. Designed for sizes 16, 18 years, 
36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 2% yards of 39-inch 
material with % yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting and 14 yards of binding. 
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Fighting Malaria 


NE of the most heartening things I 
have come across lately, is a news 

dispatch from Houston, Texas. Let me 
give this news item in toto:— 

“Houston, May 28. 
—Malaria control ac- 
tivities carried on by 
the Missouri Pacific 
Lines, in codperation 
with various commu- 
nities served by it 
in Arkansas and 
Louisiana, resulted in 
an economic saving 
of more than half a 
million dollars last 
year, according to 
H. R. Swafford, executive vice-president. 
The estimates furnished L. W. Baldwin, 
president of the railroad, by Missouri 
Pacific Lines sanitation engineers are 
based on the reduction in the number 
of cases of malaria in those communities 
protected by the control work, as com- 
pared with the number in 1923, before the 
work was begun. Loss to the community 
through each case of malaria is placed at 
$50, the lowest figure set by any of the 
Boards of Health of Southern States.” 

(In my opinion, $50 is entirely too low; 
$80 to $100 per case is nearer the figure, 
because malaria is not a clear cut disease. 
You do not suddenly go down, and sud- 
denly get well. The average case of 
malaria is long drawn out, listlessness and 
inefficiency prevailing a long time before 
you are totally incapacitated.) 


“Of the amount saved, the railroad’s 
experts estimate that $132,650 was saved 
for the railroad itself, and for its em- 
ployes, through reduction in time lost by 
its employes. These figures are reached 
from statistics furnished by the Missouri 
Pacific Hospital Association, which shows 
that malaria increased 18 per cent in 1929 
in territory not protected by malaria pre- 
vention, as compared with 1923, and that 
it decreased 65 per cent in 1929 over 1923 
in that section of the railroad’s territory 
where the control work was carried out. 

“The hospital estimates that there were 
178 fewer cases in the hospital, averaging 
7% days each, and 2,653 fewer cases 
which would have been treated outside 
of the railroad’s hospitals, with an aver- 
age loss of five days from work last year, 
than-might have been expected but for 
the malaria control. This is a total of 
14,600 days, or 40 years. At an average 
wage of $5 per day, it represents a saving 
of $73,000 to the railroad’s employes, in 
addition to saving for the railroad, from 
the fact that it would have been neces- 
sary to go to expense in replacing them 
while they would have been off sick, and 
the loss that would have resulted from 
slowing up of production through employ- 
ment of less experienced men in their 
places. A reduction of $8,597 for the 
Hospital Association alone, through the 
fewer number of cases treated; is also 
included in last year’s benefits. 

“The Missouri Pacific Lines already 
have planned their 1930 campaign against 
mosquitoes and malaria, Mr. Safford has 
announced. The work this year will en- 
tail an expenditure of $22,000 of which 
one-half will be provided by the communi- 
ties in which the work is carried out. 
The railroad’s half will be divided—$8,500 
for the Missouri Pacific proper and $2,500 
for its Texas and Louisiana lines. 

“During the last six years the railroad 
has expended $100,000 in this work. In 
addition to the use of oil on ponds of 
water to destroy the mosquitoes’ breed- 
ing places, proper screening of dwellings, 
and the use of quinine in prevention of 
the disease, approximately $20,000 was 
spent in the operation of three special 
health trains on the Missouri Pacific 
property. The first of these was oper- 

ated through Arkansas in 1925; another 
through Louisiana in 1926, and the third 
in Texas in 1928.” 

Tt is well that big business is inter- 
ested in malaria control and eradication, 
because it is a big business proposition, 
and I personally believe that malaria is 
holding the Southern States back more 
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than any other factor, and certainly, more 
than any other disease. 

Some of our richest lands are prac- 
tically abandoned on account of malaria, 
If people in general could get a good 
working knowledge of malaria, its causes, 
prevention, and cure, it would go a long 
way toward making a Garden of Eden out 
of an abandoned wilderness, and happy, 
well people out of listless, sick people. 

Its cause, prevention, and cure, in a 
word :— 

Cause.—Mosquito bites (malaria infected). 


Prevention.—Do not let mosquitoes bite you. 
Cure.—Plenty of quinine. 


Our Weekly . Sermon 


By REVJ.W HOLLAND DD 





A Blooming Desert 


NE of the delights of my boyhood 

was to watch the coming of the 
summer rains. Nature seemed to be lit- 
erally happy under the refreshing show- 
ers. 

Out in California, 
between high moun- 
tains, there isa 
desert valley, which 
has been named 
Death Valley, be- 
cause it has so long 
been deprived of rain 
that the temperature 
often reaches 125 
degrees Fahrenheit. 
It is, much of it, below the sea level. 
Gold seekers in the wake of the “Forty- 
niners” were often caught in the stagger- 
ing heat of Death Valley and perished 
there. Young jackals, hunting for their 
bodies, have left their own bones to bleach 
on the blistering sands. 

177 

But just recently, for fourteen days, 
rain fell in Death Valley. And what a 
change! Flowers and grasses came up 
as if by magic. Seeds long buried in the 
shifting sands literally leaped to life. Bot- 
anists hurried into the Valley and found 
and classified 136 new varieties of plants, 
the seeds of which were only waiting for 
the coming of the rain. The Valley of 
Death became an Eden of life and growth. 

17 7 

Human hearts are very much like that. 
Within each of us are the germs of higher 
thoughts and life, needing only the re- 
freshing grace of God to call them into 
beauty. 

Sometimes this refreshing inspiration 
comes from other people. A lone farmer 
lad was walking, one day, in a road be- 
hind a four-horse team, trying to read a 
book as he walked. Two men drove past 
in a buggy, and the youth overheard one 
of them say, “If that boy keeps on work- 
ing and studying, he will make something 
of himself.” The buggy went on, but the 
boy lifted his chin a little higher and a 
sturdier stride came to his step. The word 
of appreciation from an, older man was 
to the boy’s soul as a summer shower 
upon the parched grass of August. 

Another youth tried hard to excel. His 
parents and friends looked on in unap- 
preciative aloofness. Finally, he broke 
under the dry winds of criticism. He is 
living still, but his courage and ideals are 
wilted. But I have often thought that he 
might have starred in life’s race if some- 
one had only told him that he could 
amount to something. 


177 
Religion is pictured in the Bible as a 
refreshing rain. It has had that effect 
throughout the Christian ages when it has 
been sincerely interpreted in honestly 
good lives. “He shall come down like 
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rain upon the mown grass” is a picture 
of God’s spirit and grace descending into 
human lives. 

No matter how deserted may be our 
heart life, the dews of Heaven will fall 
upon and refresh every soul that turns its 
needs heavenward. 
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Address Letters to UndeP Flare of ProgressiveFarmer 





- Willie Willis fays 
By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 








“IT was a Crusader fightin’ heathens 
today. I licked that Riley kid for spy- 
in’ his Sunday school teacher smelled 
as sweet as mine.” 


“No wonder Papa was a perfect boy. 
Grandma was his mother, and she lets 
you have doughnuts or anything and 
ain't cranky about clean cars.” 





YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW 


Malachi 1:6.—A son honoreth his father and 
a servant his master. 
EAR Boys and Girls:— 

“Tt is fully as important for a 
farmer to know how to market crops ef- 
ficiently as it is to produce them effi- 
ciently,” James C. 
Stone, vice-chairman 
of the Federal Farm 
Board told 4-H Club 
members attending 
the recent National 
4-H Club Camp in 
Washington. ‘“Codp- 
eration among farm- 
ers that is being 
promoted by the Farm Board is nothing 
more than a broadening of the teamwork 
you young people are doing in your 4-H 
clubs,” he said. Teamwork in farming is 
becoming more important and more nec- 
essary every year, boys and girls. 


I know all of the boys will appreciate 
this contribution from Billy Baggett of 
Cleburne County, Alaban.a. Billy 
writes :— 

“I will tell you how we keep cool water 
in the field. We have holes dug three and 
four feet deep under shade trees near all our 
fields where we keep two- and three-gallon 
jugs full of water while we are in the field 
at work. We dig these holes with post hole 
diggers.” 


Nothing equals plenty of cool water 
these hot July days. 


Why should you attend some camp this 
summer? The Carolina Club Boy gives 
these ten reasons :-— 


You will learn 
You will meet 
You will have a good time. 

You will learn codperation, 

You need a vacation, 

You will make acquaintances, 

You will broaden your views. 

You will be a better boy. 

You will catch enthusiasm. 

10. You will strengthen your character. 














something. 
your friends, 


PRENAVAwWNS 


I’ve been very much delighted in re- 
cent months to see the interest that so 


many of you take in good pictures. As 
an example, listen to this letter from 
Herschel Weaver, Haralson County, 
Ga. :— 


“Sometime ago you sent me four pictures 
of which I was very proud. I, like Deolece 
Miller, liked the one of the moonlight scene 
best but all are pretty. Mother liked them, 
I have récently got ‘The Angelus,’ by 
Millet, and I want to add ‘The Gleaners,’ also 
by Millet, and ‘Spring,’ by Corot, to my lot 
when I buy any more pictures.” 





WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 


Our Knowledge Shelf.—Have you seen the 
new bird and wild flower books sold by the 
ten-cent stores? They are certainly worth 


asking about. 
II 


The World of Plants.—Last week I told you 
about the Oak Family, long known to ‘man 
because of its fine woods. Its relative, the 
Walnut Family, or Juglandaceae, is known to 
us both by its wood and fruit. Nearly all 
of you, I am sure, know black walnuts, Jap- 
anese walnuts, English walnuts, pecans, and 
the various species of hickories—and if you 
do, you know the entire family in the United 


States. To recognize the Walnut Family 
just remember, “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” 

III 


Know Your Agricultural History.—Name five 
destructive insect pests that have come into 
this country from other countries. 

1. San Jose scale. 2. Pink bollworm. 3. 
Mediterranean fruit fly. 4. Japanese beetle. 
5. European corn borer. 6. Gypsy and brown 
tail moths. 7. Cotton boll weevil. 8. Imported 
cabbage worm. 

IV 

Our Achievement Club.—Latest winners of 
certificates are Lois and Wanda Suggs, North 
Carolina; Leona Watts, South Carolina; Olene 
Sinclair, North Carolina. We’re expecting com- 
pleted reports soon from many, many more 
of you. 


Good luck follows intelligent work, 


P. S. Are you already enjoying water- 
melon as that young fellow on page 3 
seems to be doing? I hope you won't 
have to wait much longer anyway. Em- 
ory Skinner, Bulloch County, Georgia, 
certainly knows his Georgia Rattlesnakes. 





THE STORY OF MY CLUB 
WORK 


By EDNA STACEY 
Butler County, Alabama 
EE —_ aid 
Y FOUR years in club work have 
been full of enjoyment. These years 
have added interest to my life on the 
farm and in my home. 


While attending a county school I en- 
rolled for my first club work as a mem- 
ber of a club studying foods. Here we 
learned the basic principles of foods, cook- 
ing, and serving. We put this into prac- 
tice at once by serving a hot lunch to 
our entire school. Our cooking was done 
on an oil stove, our serving on the desk, 


















NOW WHAT SORT OF A “FOURTH” DO 
YOU SUPPOSE SHE TOOK PART IN? 





| CRAZY IKE AND HIS UKE | 


l By CARLTON WILLIAMS 
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IM WISE To THe zx} 
WAYS OF A TRAFEIC 
COP- GUT NOT +O 

THE WAYS OF soee 











BETTY NORMENT 
JLROBESON CO~ MC. 
ANOTHER SNAPPY DITTY 

I was sitting in the front yard, 
As happy as could be, 
*Til a bee came and sat beside me, 
And backed up against my knee, 
—Sent in by Lela Gregg, 
Smith County, Miss. 








HONORABLE MENTION 


Estelle Spencer, Greene County, Ala. 
Josie Monk, Washington County, Fila. 
Elizabeth Lill, St. Clair County, Ala, 


but it was a great success. Later our 
club members went with our home dem- 
onstration agent, Miss Hamilton, to ev- 
ery school in the county telling them how 
to serve hot lunches. It was our first 
effort at speech making and we suffered 
accordingly. We served a lovely break- 
fast to our county superintendent of edu- 
cation and the president of the ladies’ 
club. 


The next year we studied first year 
sewing. We made the required garments 
after studying the principles of lines, col- 
or, etc. An unfortunate choice of color 
for my type counted against me in the 
fashion show at the end of the year. 

Last year our work was second year 
clothing, which was more difficult to do 
than the first year. After the undergar- 
ments were made we spent much time and 
thought on our afternoon dresses. 

Our fashion show for 1928 was in con- 
nection with the home economics class in 
the State Secondary School in Evergreen. 
Our work compared most favorably with 
theirs though our class had much less in- 
dividual instruction. 


As my project for 1929, I improved 
my bedroom. I painted all my furniture 
old rose, and used flowered cretonne for 
decoration. I made a very attractive 
dressing table for my room, and I bought 
a little bench to match it. The room I 
improved is on the north side of the house, 
and my color scheme of old rose makes it 
appear more cheerful in winter. 


Since Christmas I have tried to im- 
prove the outside appearance by planting 
shrubs of different kinds near the front 
of my home. I used Bermuda grass for 
my lawn for it stands the Southern sua 
much better. 


I was one.of the two girls selected to 
represent the state at the 1929 National 
4-H Club Camp in Washington. This 
trip was the most wonderful thing that 
ever happened to me. I had a grand time 
and enjoyed every minute of it. 


I have finished my high school career 
and am now in school at Alabama Col- 
lege, taking home economics. 


The methods I have learned in club 
work have not been the only benefit there- 
from. The close association, the oppor- 
tunity for teamwork, and the development 
of initiative are of immeasurable value 
to me. Through the work as secretary 
of my club I have tried to lead my fellow 
club members in loyalty and devotion to 
the club pledge of head, heart, hand, health 
to club, community, and country. 


Do Vouk, ° 
_funday [ho [esson? 


Jacob, the Selfish Man, Trans- 


formed 


(Lesson for July 13, 1930: Genesis 2529-345 


28:18-22; 29:18-20; 33:1-4 and 18.) 


When and where do the occurrences of to. 
day’s lesson take place? 

Jacob was born 1844 B. C. in Canaan. He 
went to Padan-Aram 1784 B. C. and returned 
home 1747 B. C. 

II 


What are the meanings of the names Esay 
and Jacob? 

Esau means “hairy,” so named from the red 
hair which covered his body. Jacob means 
“under the sole,” given because at his birth 
he was grasping his twin brother’s heel ag 
if to hold him back, 

Ill 


Which of the two was the favorite of his 
father and which was favored by the mother? 

Esau, the hunter, was a_ favorite of his 
father. Jacob, who was of gentle disposition, 
spent his time in household affairs and was 
favored by his mother. 

IV 

What is pottage? 

Pottage, as used here, was a kind of stew 
made of lentils and fresh meat. 


Vv 
Why did it seem necessary to trick Isaac? 
While Jacob secured Esau’s consent to his 
birthright, custom demanded that he receive 
it in a formal blessing from his father. 
VI 


What bargain did Jacob make with Laban? 
When Jacob neared Laban’s home, he met 
Rachel, the younger daughter, and fell in love 
with her. He offered to serve Laban for 
seven years for her hand. Laban tricked him 
into marrying Leah, the elder daughter, and 
Jacob served another seven years and then 
took Rachel as his wife. 
Vil 

What was the outcome? 

Jacob made still another bargain with his 
uncle, by which he was to have all the spotted 
and black sheep of the flocks. By trickery, 
he waxed wealthy, and finally left Laban and 
started back to Canaan. 

Vill 

Describe the meeting of Esau and Jacob. 

When Jacob and his retinue arrived at the 
Jordan, he learned that Esau was coming to 
meet him with 400 men. Fearing death, Jacob 
sent forward a gift of some 600 animals. 
When. he approached Esau, he prostrated him- 
self im humility. Esau kissed and embraced 
him. 

1X 

What did Jacob do following this meeting? 

Esau wished Jacob to accompany him. But 
Jacob, still fearing danger, sent his brother 
ahead, promising to follow. Instead of doing 
so, he turned toward the home of Isaac, near 
Hebron. 

x 


What did Jacob find when he returned te 
Isaac’s home? 


Rebekah was dead, but Isaac was sstill 
alive. Jacob remained with him for 23 years 
until his father finally passed away. 


Aunt let fays 


By R. QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 
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“It’s havin’ small families that makes 
modern children so onery. You've got t0 
have half a dozen to practice on before 
you learn how to raise ’em.” 





“The saddest thing in a woman's life 
is that she keeps on hungerin’ to be held 
on her husband’s lap after she gets so fab 
it can’t be done.” ‘ if 
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EDWARDS 


Saves you 


mee 


METAL ROOFS 
For Home or Barn, Any Style 


Beautiful, permanent, easy to install. In- 
dividual or cluster shingles; Spanish metal 
tile; or in sheets, plain or corrugated. Stand- 
ing “— or v- “crimped. Painted or galvan- 
ized. if you want the very best, genuine 
rust- “resisting. copper-bearing steel. 


EDWARDS METAL ROOFS 


resist fire, lightning, wind and weather. We 
control every operation from the raw mate- 

rial to the finished product. 
We sell direct to you at manu- 
facturer’s prices and fully 
guaranteed. 

Write today for samples 
and roofing book No. 174 


The Edwards Manufacturing Company 
724-774 Butler St. Cincinnati, Cree 
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We Pay 
the Freight 

















BIGGEST BARGAIN EVER 

If you are planning on making a 

quilt, don’t pass this bargain! 
Brand new large pieces 

prints and percale. 8 Ibs, 

(60 yds.) 

plus few 

Pay 














For a limited time to advertise our 
wonderful values, We want one in 
every community. 3 ft. high, 16 in, 
wide, 10 in. thick, wt. 500 Ibs. All 
Lettering Free. Satisfaction Guaran- 
teed. Write for information, 
American Memorial Company 
B-18, 1489 Piedmont Ave., Atlanta, Ga, 


PICK PEANUTS 


With a 


LIVERMON MACHINE 


Write for Bulletin 1129. It shows how Pea- 
nut Growers can make nice money. 

CARL R. LIVERMON CO., 
Roxobel, 

















Box 76, N. C. 





























_ PUREBRED BABY CHICKS — 


PLP nee wr 


REDUCED FRices 
CERTIFIED CHIC 


from 200 egg cockerels. Blood Tested. 100% KS de- 
livery, prepaid. PRICES PER 100 CHICKS 


Catalog Free Utility | Egg Bred Quality Master Bre@ 

Strain Strain 

8 $10.00 $13.00 

10.00 13.00 

12.00 15.00 

12.00 15.00 

12.00 15.00 

12.00 15.00 

15.00 19.00 





Per 190: Assorted $7.50; Large Assorted $8.00. 
DIXIE POULTRY FARMS. Box ;9; BRENHAM, TEX, 


DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


C. 0. D. CHICKS: Tancred or Barron Leg., per 100 

Sovereign Grade, $9; Select, $11. Park’s Rocks, Fishel 
Wh. Rocks, Rucker Reds, Fishel Wyan., Byers Orps., 
Sovereign $11; Select $13.50. Eye-opening 48 page cat- 
alogue Free. DRUMM EGG FARMS, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


a) CHICKS C.0.D. Store paying. 4 
best breeds; $1.00 et, Chicks order— 
pay postman the rest icks delivered 


any time. Write for catalo; 
Kentucky Hatchery, 352 West 4thSt., Lexington, Ky. 























Answering Ads 

that Appear in |: 

The Progressive 
Farmer 


means more than words. It means 
that you are assured of satisfaction 
by getting a square deal. We see to 
that. ‘ 
Read the classified ads. They offer ‘§ 
many ideas as to improving your poul- 
try and livestock, tell you where to 
order your seeds, plants, seek help, { 
or a position, find comforts for the 
home, etc. 


By the way, if you have anything you 
don’t need, let friend neighbor know 
about it. A small classified ad will 
spread the news and make some extra 
money for you. 


Address Classified Adv. Dept. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. ' 





EARNED IT 


“Who gave you that black eye?” 
“Nobody. I had to fight for it.” 


LIKELY 
“Do you believe that jazz is dying?” 
“T don’t know, but it always sounds to me 
as if it were suffering horribly.” 


IGNORE THE DUMB-BELLS 
“Prisoner, the jury finds you guilty.” 
“That’s all right, Judge. I know you're 

too intelligent to be influenced by what they 
say.” 
NO HALF-WAY PLAN 
“T’ve come to ask you for your daughter’s 
hand.” 
“Nothing doing. You've got to take all of 
her or nothing.”—The Hornet. 


DUMB 


John—“My brother thinks a football coach 
has four wheels.” 
Albert—“Ha, ha! 
the bally thing?’ 


THERE’S A WAITING LINE 


And how many wheels has 


“Marriage,” we were saying to a modern 
young lady the other day, “is a great insti- 
tution.” 


“Maybe,” she said, 
in an institution?” 


MODERN EVE 


Mother—“‘Why did you strike your little 
sister?” 

Young Bobby—‘Well, we were playing 
Adam and Eve, and instead of tempting me 
with the apple, she ate it herself.”—Vancou- 
ver Province. 


DIARY OF A COLLEGE GRAD 


“but who wants to live 





June 23, 1929—Graduated today. 

June 28, 1929—Looked for a $10,000 job. 

July 20, 1929—Looked for a job at $100 a 
week. 

August 9, 1929—Looked for any kind of a 
job. 


September 2, 1929—Still looking. 
September 23, 19293—Went to work for my 
uncle for $75 a month, 


SIMPLE 


“Ever heard this one?” asked the traveling 
salesmen of the group in the hardware store. 
“A dog was tied to a rope about 14 feet 


long. Twenty feet away was a fat, juicy 

bone. How did the dog get to the bone?” 
“Oh, that’s old,’”’ answered a clerk. “You 

want one of us to say ‘I give up,’ and then 


you’ll say, ‘That’s what the dog did.’” 


“No, you’re wrong, for the dog got the 
bone.” 
“Well, how did he get it?” 


“The other end of the rope wasn’t tied.” 
—Monroe Enquirer. 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
By J. P. ALLE Y— Gepretent, 1980, by 











ONE REASON SOME 
FOLKS CAIN’ MEK A 














SPEECH TWELL DEY 
GITS MAD, HITS Mo’ 
HARPER To THINK 
SUMPN UP DAN “TIS 
{ To RuN SumPh Down! 








ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Folks whut’s wropped up in dey-se’f, 











Rely on these tried-and-true 


McCormick-Deering 
Mowers [ and Rakes 
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—aP 
EIGHTEEN 


outstanding fea- 
tures make the 
McCormick- 
Deering Mower 
the best of hay- 
makers. Write 
for a folder and 
tread about its 
many superior- 


























| The McCormick-Deering 

High-Lift Mower is ideal for 
the average hayfield. If you 
have trees, stumps, or other 
irregularities in your fields you 
need the vertical-lift machine. 








The McCormick-Deering Side Rake. 
Makes loose, fluffy windrows that air- 
cure the hay. 








| The old reliable McCormick-Deering 
Self-Dump Rake. 


606 S. Michigan Ave. 











INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
(Incorporated) 





ae 































OU want a mower that 

will cut clean and fast, 
that doesn’t bind or clog, that 
is easy tooperate...one that’s 
light draft, and built to last. 
And that’s exactly what you 
get when you invest in a 
McCormick-Deering. 


When you're bent on get- 
ting the best self-dump rake 
or side rake, remember the 
McCormick-Deering dealer 
near you sells the rakes that 
have been field-tested by 
farmers everywhere and 
found tried-and-true in every 
respect. 


Chicago, Ill, 








Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELIABLE. 
writing advertisers and ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” 

isfactory transaction to us within thirty days from date of order, we will refund 
cost price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if 
such loss results from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising columns. 
not try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and 
ever; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because) buyers should per- 
sonally investigate land before purchasing. 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 
Louisville, Ky. 


Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. 










If in 


and will report any unsat- * 





We can- 
their patrons, how- 


Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 





}YOU HAVE 
i THIS BOOK 





dey ain’ mek ve’y big bundle!! 





EVER have prices been so low, nor savings so 

great, as during our present nationwide sale. 
2,000 real bargains—just the things you need. Every 
price is a cut price, thus you make a double saving. Now is 
the time to buy. Look at your summer sale book once more. 
Get your share of bargains before August 31st. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 

















' half bale per acre, no boll weevil; 








) lington, Ala. 


| world. 


| per 
} 500 pounds or more, $2 
| Locke, 


Seta 





) for prices. 


Ded. 


Company, Athens, Ga. 
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Classified Ads | 


‘Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell”’ 


This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, Alabama, and Florida. It will pay many 
advertisers to use othe: editions as per list below. State plainly what editions you wish to use. 

Send Cash With Order.—Mail your ad with remittance two weeks in advance of publication date. 
insertions same rate. 

Display Classified Ads.—Your ad set in larger type is more distinctive and attractive, 
finch in table below. 

Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, including each initial in your name and ad- 
dress. Give two good references, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance, 


Circulation— Regular Clase/fied— 


105,000 word 
word 
word 
word 
word 
word 
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RANDOM BITS OF STATIC 
By ETHEL ROGERS 





last 
when we read 
more than 
of 45 
receive 


HE last “don’t” suggested 

week recurred to 
that in Budapest, Hungary, 
280,000 persons pay an average 
cents a month ($5.40 a year) to 


radio programs. 
|e i 


item of interest about 
lands is that a French 


we 
us 
Additional 


Note rates per 





And 


radio 


another 
foreign 


Display Classi fied— 


Ga., Ala., $7.00 per inch in 
Texas and So. Oklahoma. 
N. C., 8. C., and Va.... 
Miss., La., Ark., W.Tenn. 

y., Middle and E. Tenn. 
Whole South 





a Virginia 
Mississippi Valley. 
Kentucky -Tennessee 
All five editions... 


Address Classified 


Farms For Sale or Rent Reds, Barred Sage siya 


Texas tested, Prepaid: live delivery 


Jefferson City, Mo 

Why keep on paying rent when you can buy Reduced Prines—Mecks | 
farm land on the South Plains of Texas? Prices range jy ue, a oy 
from $11 to $21 per acre, 55,000 acres in tracts of 80 farms, Waycross, Ga. , 
acres or more; terms 10% cash, balance ten years, 6% — — 
interest. Cotton sure crop, yielding one-fourth to one- Mathis Certified Chicks.—Guaranteed to live. Heavy 
corn and feed crops layers. Leading breeds, $6 hundred up. Catalog 
per — and make poet wen. These nade — free. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 

nm Terry, Gaines, anid Yoakum counties; good towns, ~ ~ 
schools, roads and fine climate. For illustrated folder Chicks 5%c Up.—Big, healthy, quick maturing mon- 
write J. Murray, General Agent, 501 Myrick Bldg., °° makers. Purebred. Two weeks guarantee to live. 
Lubbock, Texas. paodios, ge Free catalog. Booth Farms, Box 

~ “ nton, Mo. 


$25, ¢ 
Husky Chicks. —Standard bred, 
Plants 


red Rocks, Reds, English Leghorns, 
$7.50; heavy mixed, $6.75; prepaid; 
Ozark Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 
NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASB OF PLANTS ~~ Chicks Reds, Rocks, Orpingtons, 
~ 4 mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation Wyancottes, Leghorns, $10. Postage 
rges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price” in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 





Corn Harvesters 


man’s price—only 
Free catalog show- 
Salina, Kansas. 


35¢ per 


Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor 
$25 with bundle tying attachment. 
ing pictures of harvester. Process Co., 








Advertising a The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 








Honey 


delicious Honey. 
delivered, 


delivered, 
May- 


Five-pound 
$2. 


Pure 

109. $6.95: blood $1: 10-pound pail. 

Central Farms, hew Miss. 

Delicious 

pornd cans, 
Alabama 


pail, 
Honey Farms, 





extr ected 
$1.50; 


5-pound 
Lamberts, 


Honey. 
delivered. 


—————— cans, 85c; 10- 
Orpingtons; $9.50, Darlington, 
Satilla 


Reds, _ 
Live delivery. 





Choice 
parcel post 
Mississippi. 


New ~erop ‘pure table F Honey: 
six 10-pound cans $5.50; two 5-gallon cans $9.95, 
Coast Bee Co., Houma, La. 


Freshly extracted Honey, excellent flavor. 
pound pail, delivered in the Ist and ty zones, 
3rd, $1 28; 4th, $1.48. Six for $6, f.0.b. Two 5 
cans, *9.50, f.o.b. W. B. Pattison, Hamburg, 





table Floney. $1.50 per ten-pound bucket; 
to third zone. R. L ucker, Nettleton, 


“six 5- -pound ca cans $2.95; 
Gulf 








One 10- 

$1.17; 
5-gallon 
_ Ta, 








production type; Bar- 
Orpingtons: 100, 
live delivery. 


Kodak Finishing 


Rolls Developed Free.—Prints, 4c to 6c. 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala 


Trial Offer.—Your first roll film 
glossy prints for Lic, Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala. 

Roll Free.—Prints 3c, 4c, 5c, 
Prompt service. Studio, Drawer 1311, 
mingham, Ala. 

Brombergs, authorized Evstman 
Alab:ma, develop roll film free. 
to six cents each, 





Finest purebreds; 
$11.50 hundred. 

Delivery guaranteed. 
Columbia, 8. C 


chicks, guaranteed 


White Co., 


prepaid. Thousands weekly. 
Capital Farms, 





developed and six 








to live. only 6c up. 
Shipped c.o.d, Superior certified Arrival on time 
guaranteed, Get our big free catalogue. Superior 
Hatchery, 8-3, Windsor, Mo 


Big husky 





Films Developed 6e. 
Flowers Wilson Bir- 

Profuse 
today. Principal 


Box 








bloomers. Re- 
Martin 


Cactus. 
order 


Mexican 
Book 
Texas. 


Beautiful 


duced prices. agents, Birmingham, 


more profitable—Lindstrom Accredited 
Deluxe pictures, four 


hool, Encinal. Chie just we pay to take a risk when you 
- can buy zindstrom chicks with a guarantee of higher 
Potato—Tomato—Cabbage—Onion profit than you can make on cheaper chicks. You can’t — Kodak Films.—Special trial offer: your next 
lose. If our chicks make less profit, we make good films cleveloped 5c: prints 2c each. Moser & Son 
thousand. to you as agreed in our catalog. Prices, per 100: 7. (ineinnati, Ohio rare = 
Reds, Barred Rocks, $9; White Wyandottes, Buff Orp- : : 
ingtons, Black Minoreas, White and Buff Rocks, $10; Films Developed.—Special trial offer: anv size kodak 
Silver Laced Wyandottes, White Orpingtons, White film developed 5c; prints 3 cents each. Tri:l 6x10 en 
Minorcas, Rhode Island Whites, Partridge cks, $11; lertement in handsome folder, 409¢. Overnight service. 
—___ Light Brahmas, $13; White. Brown Leghorns, $8; Buff Ro-no:e Photo Finishing Co., 203 Bell Ave., Roanoke, 
Pepper, Egg- Leghorns, Anconas, $9; heavy mixed, $8; light mixed, Virzinia. 
1,009, $2; post- $6. Big discount on lirge quantities. 100% _ live onal 
delivery strong, healthy chicks guaranteed everywhere. 
= We ship c.o.d. $1 per 100 books order. Order from 
Pep- ad or write for free catalog. Lindstrom Hatchery & 
post- Poultry Farm, Box 101-A, Clinton, Mo 


Guaranteed 











kodak 
varieties, $1 Dept. 
Quitman. Ga. 


500 
0. 


Cabbage plants, all leading 
Collard plants $1. Quitman Potato Co., 


Extra large Cabbace, Tomato Cc ollard plants: 
prepaid $1; extra large expressed: $1, 1,000. R. 
P rks, Pisgah, N. C. 


Summer Plants.—Cabbage 
plants, Collards: 200, 60c; 500, 
paid. W. H. Branan, Gorilon. 


Summer Tom atoes 
per. Eggplants: 200, 60c: 500, $1.10; 
paid Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewiston, 


Special.—Millions field grown Cabbage plints: Wake- 
fiekis, Flat Dutch, Copenhagen. Ballhead, Succession: 
$1. 1,000; 10000, $7.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Fairview Plant Farm, Franklin, Va 


Cabbage, Tomato and Collard eee $1.25 thousand ts from 
mailed; $1 thousand expressed. 10,000 up, 75c thou- 4 and 6 weeks, 
gand. Porto Rico and Boone Potato plants same price. Alabama, 


Gainesville Plant Farm, Gainesville, Ga. ’ 
Guaranteed 8 inch Improved Stone Tom»toes, undis- Plymouth Rocks 
pedig sreed Sarred Rock April 


eased, well rooted; Hastings’ famous heading Collard; 

Charleston Wakefield Cabbage. 300, 60c; 700, $1; $1.25 1 egg trapnest ancestry. 

thousand; postpaid. Prompt shipment; expert packing. cause of same p:rentage as pullets. Make immediate 
reservation of some of world’s best laying blood with 


Clyde Purell, Auburn, Ga. 

Millions guaranteed, well rooted, 8-inch plants; New Small investment. Simon Peterson, Douglas, Ga, 
Stone, M»rglobe Tomato; roots wrapped, expert pack- sgt on 7” 
ing. Cabbage: Copenhagen Watefields: Cabbage- 
heading Collard 300, 60c; 600, $1; 1,000, $1.35; 
postpaid. Clyde Maddox, Buford, Ga 














Tomatoes 
$1.10; 
Ga. 





Of Interest to Women 


sule Ladies’ Silk and Rayon Hose, 
colors, imperfect; 12 pairs postpaid, $1.25 
tion guaranteed, Economy Hosiery Company, 
bore, N. 





assorted 
Satisfac- 
Ashe- 


Collards, 
1,000, $2; 
Ga, 


Plints —Cabba ange Special 








Leghorns 


high 
Ww irren 


ay Patents 
a 

Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. Honorable methods. 


Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention”’ 
form No charge for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent agereey. 77-H 
Security Bank Building, Washington, D. 


record 
ay, Dothan 


hundred purebred, 
four months | _old 


Four egg 
pullets, 


Pullets 





225 | eg up; ‘Tancreds. 
ict Farms. Linden, 


heivy y layers, 
50c and 60c, 











cockerels direct 
Sacrificing be- 


AAA 


from Booth 








Schools and Gitieine 


Free Scholarships. Write for partic aoe, 
Conservatory of Music, Durham, _N. 


Canaries Southern 
Young Canaries, $24 dozen; mixed 

Undeveloped singers. guaranteed $5 

$8 to 10 @ each, | Mrs.— Ww. A. Slaughter, 





sex and color. : 
Trained singers, 


Nauvoo, Ala. Tobacco 


Tobacco, postpaid. Good, old, mellowed in_ bulk; 
chewing. 10 pounds $2.25; smoking $1.50. Chester 
Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 


Tobacco, Postpaid. —Guaranteed best 
leaf chewing, 5 pounds $1.! 10, $2.75 
pound. Mark Hamlin, — Agent, 


prepaid, guaranteed. Chewing, 5 pounds 
1.40; 10 pounds $2.50; smoking, 5 pounds $1; 10 
pounds $1.80. W. B. Adams Pool, Sharon, Tenn. 


Lesf Tob-cco.—Guaranteed best quality. Chewing, 
pounds $1.50; 10, $2.50. Smoking: 10. $1.75. Pipe 
ree. Pay postman. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 


Red a7. —Mild and sweet; 
picked chewing, $2.4 10 pounds mellow 
. $160. You pay baal Collier Tobacco Pool, 
tin. Tenn 

- (Beeodaete = 
opacco 


Seeds Registered cholera immune Duroc pigs, Jersey cows. smoki-g. 10 pounds $1; select best smoking, 10 pounds 
W. T. Loggins, Somerville, Tenn. $1.50; hand picked chewing, 10 pounds $2.25, Guar- 
a ee OO eg Pay for tobacco and postage on arrival, Fuqua 

Rockvale, Ky. 


Help Wanted 
Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a ong job. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


Situation Wanted 


Experienced dairyman desires dairy near good mar- 
ket and school, on shares or salary. Lifetime experi- 
ence, all branches Southern farming, four states. Also 
plantation management, Address P. O. Box 248, 
Leesburg, Fla: 


Agents Wanted 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, 


our free sample case. Toilet Articles, 
ings and Specialties. Wonderfully profitable. 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis, Mo. 


We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., 651, St. Louis. Mo. 


Amazing profits selling new Tablecloth. 
linen. Wash like oilcloth. Samples free. 
Co., 144 irving Park Station, Chicago. 


You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. 
able business. plating autoparts, tableware, etc. 
Sprinkle, Plater. 530, Marion, Indiana. 


Sell Fruit Trees.—Summer work for farmers, teachers 
and others. Profitable and pleasint. An excellent side 
line. Write for terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, 
Concord, Ga. 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets. a 
patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, .* 


I offer you groceries at “wholesale and a wonderful 
opportunity to make $15 a day as my local representa- 
tive. New Ford sedan free to pproducers. Immediate 

Albert Mills, 206 Cincinnati 





Potatoes 


Potato plants. Certified Nancy Hall: $2. 
Write for prices on over 5,000. All postpaid. 
Nix, Glen Allen, Ala. 


Two or More Breeds 


5,000 top quality Black Giant and Buff Minorca 
pullets, cockerels. The Thomas Farms, Pleasanton, 
Kansas. 20¢ 


Tobacco. 


1,000, 
Jokn 





mellow, juicy 
Best smoking 
Sharon, Tenn, 


w. 








Tomato 
Tomato plants, New Stone and Marglobe, $1.40 per 
1,000, postpaid, or 5,000, $4.50, collect. Immediate 
shipment. Bibb Plant Co., Rt. 3, Macon, Ga 








Livestock 


For Sale.—50 ewes 
Stocker Cattle, 
lings), and 3 
tered, $500. 
gee, Ala. 








50 mutton sheep, $500; 60 5 
(principally Hereford ye:r- 
registered and unrecis- 
R. F. D. Boli- 


and 
around 8c 
Saddle Hovses 
Meadowbrook Plantation, 


Nursery Stock 


Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. 
cord Nurseries, Dept, 25, Concord, Ga. 





Large stock. 


Con- 10 pounds 


smoking, 
Mar- 


Tennessee 











Sale.—Price cut, quality better. Mild 


Eight weeks old registered Duroc pigs, § They al i 
are beauties. Alston, Pine Hill, Ala. = 


Herefords 
heifers and yearling 
Ala. 

Beans Sheep 


the best Bean Harvester in the Shropshire rams on approval. 
wsom, Inc., LaGrange, N. C. Tllinois 





Austrian Winter Peas 


For Sale.—Austrian Winter Peas; immediate and 
fall shipment. V. R. Bush, Albany, Ga. 


Austrian Winter Peas.—Booking orders for fall de- 
livery. Attractive low prices. Write. Snelson 











Polled Hereford bulls. Lam- 


berts. Darlington, 








We manufacture Donald Green, Oakland, 


Hardy & Ne 








Guinea Pigs 


beautiful colors. 
stock, $2 pair. 


Peas 
Hairy Vetch. Lamberts, Dar- tred 


Ethel 


Austrian Peas and Guinea Pigs.—Selected stock; 
femiles $2; males $1; young 


Lake, Chancellor, Ala. 














Potatoes » 

Rabbits 

New Irish Potatoes for sale: good sound ones. $2.75 3 - 
100 pounds, f.o.b, Athens, Ala. (Cash with order. Winchester, Ohio. 
.50 per 100 pounds. Coleman 


Standard Rabbit Journal, $1 year; 


two months 10c. 
Raise Chinchilla Rabbits for food and 


logue upon request. Licensed registrar. 
Farm, Vicksburg. Miss. 


wanted. Concord 








Athens, Ala. 


Miscellaneous Seeds 


Abruzzi Rye. Fulghum Oats. Details and prices 
on request. Olin Salley, Salley, 8. C. 

Hardy Alfalfa Seed. 90% pure $8.80. Sweet Clover 
95% pure $3.50. Both 60 pound bushel. Return seed 
if not satisfied. George Bowman, Concordia. Kansas. 


fur. Cata- 
Sarata Fur 





Flavor- 
LaDerma 


Tet 








Two or More Breeds 


Guernsey cattle, Hampshire hogs; registered. Young 
bulls and Hampshire pige. Gayoso Farm, Horn Lake, 
Mississippi 








Looks like 
Bestever 











Dogs 
For Sale.—Purebred English Shepherd puppies; nat- 
ural heelers; vigorous and full of vim. Male $6; fe- 
male $5; pair $10. Write Charter Oak Stock Farm, 
Seatrice, Ala. P 





Profit - 
Write 


Poultry and Eggs 


Pullets! Pullets!—From high egg producing purebreds. 
All ages. all breeds. Capital Farms, Columbia, 8. C. 


Baby Chicks 


Our “‘Hi-Quality” chicks will soon be ready. 
Garner’s Hatchery, Phil Campbell, — 

















Miscellaneous 


your Seeds the easy and profitable way—use 
classified ads. 


Write 
Ala. 
— Sell 





State accredit- 


Recs, Rocks, Leghorns: 
Grove 


Electrically hatched. 
Hill, Ala. 


Chicks 8c each. Any breed. 
under 100. Guaranteed stock. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


$9, prepaid. 
Hamilton’s Hatchery, 








Collection 


Accounts, Claims collected everywhere. No 
4 collected. May's Collection Agency, 





Notes, 
charges 
Somerset 


Add 50c to orders 
Woodlawn Hatcheries, 





‘will be inaugurated Monday night, 


Ihe Progressive Farmer™ 


radio magazine recently held a contest to 
determine the instrument most popular 
with listeners. The accordion headed the 
list with more than 1,100 votes. The 
violin was second, ’cello third, and the 
saxophone was the least popular, receiy- 
ing but 128 votes. 
177 
H. B. Ala., writes: “I don’t 
remember having noticed in your col- 
umn any reference to one feature in radio 
broadcasting. I .am referring. to Bill 
Bone, poet, philosopher, and  humor- 
ist who is on the air with the WENR 
(Chicago) players every Thursday eve- 
ning. Their schedule is 7:30 to 8:00 
o'clock and Bill Bone’s part is gen- 
erally commenced about 7:45. He seems 
to be a combination of Will Rogers, 
James Whitcomb Riley, Edgar Guest, and 
others. Would suggest your tuning in on 
him for a couple of Thursday nights ere 
you recommend him. His product is 
high class and quite a relief from much 
of the jazzy stuff we generally hear.”” We 
are always glad to know what readers 
like and dislike and are passing this hint 
along to others. No doubt many are al- 
ready familiar with Bill. Bone and oth- 
ers will want to lend him an ear at an 
early Thursday evening. 
197 6 
Another WENR feature that is always 
good is the Weener minstrel show on 
Wednesday evenings from 8:00 to 9:00. 
We know people who always stay home 
on Wednesday evenings, come what may, 
so they can tune in on this program. 
7977 
On the heels of our announcement last 
week that WBT in Charlotte would 
broadcast programs from both NBC and 
CBS comes an announcement from the 
National Broadcasting Company that it 
discontinued its program service to WBT 
on July This decision to withdraw 
their program service followed an an- 
nouncement of the Columbia System that 
it had acquired a substantial interest in 


station WBT. 


Loxley, 














































734 
An interesting experiment was success- 

fully performed early in the month when 
Clyde D. Wagoner, an employe of the 
General Electric Company at Schenectady, 
talked around the world to himself for 
35 minutes. About an eighth of a second 
after speaking, his words came back to 
him like a sharp, clear echo. His voice 
was broadcast from short wave station 
W2XAD at Schenectady and picked un 
at PHI, Holland; PLA, Java, and 2ME, 
Sydney, Australia, from where it was 
relayed back to Schenectady and placed 
on WGY, General Electric’s long wave 
station. 

17 


“What the public demands of radio is 
entertainment,” said John W. Elwood 
vice-president of the NBC, before the 
Institute of Education by Radio at Ca- 
lumbus, Ohio, recently, “and you, as ed- 
ucators, should recognize that fact if you 
are to be at all successful in the develop- 
ment of education by radio. The person 
or institution which fails to recognize 
this is firing blank cartridges when it 
broadcasts.” History and geography are 
two subjects which lend themselves well 
to broadcasting. 

1977 

Detective stories are almost univer- 
sally popular, and the announcement that 
Arthur B. Reeve, creator of the famous 
“Craig Kennedy, the Scientific Detec- 
tive,” has joined the ranks of radio writ- 
ers associated with the NBC will be of 
interest to many. In collaboration with 
Finis Farr, Reeve will write a series of 
radio detective stories featuring a new 
character, Thurlow Wade. The series 
July 
14, at.6:30 CST, and will be heard each 
Monday at the same hour. The new 
series known as the Crime Prevention 
Program, will not be solely for enter- 


tainment but is planned to show that © 


crime does not pay and that the law in 7 
the end always outwits the criminal. 
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SHIPPER SHOULD EXERCISE | 
CARE IN HANDLING MELONS 


By GEORGE H. FIROR 
| Horticulturist, Georgia Extension Service 
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SLICK melon arriving at destination 
A is quite often caused by rough han- 
dling by the shipper. Care exercised in 
handling the melons, from the time they 
are clipped from the vines until they are 
packed tightly in cars, is of considerable 
importance as to the condition in which 
the melons may reach the consumer. 


Helpful Hints. —Some suggestions 
which may be of benefit to the producer 
in order that he may eliminate a part of 
this trouble follow: Harvest melons only 
when vines are dry. Melons should be cut 
from the vine rather than pulled or broken 
off, leaving the stem as long as possible. 
Carry melons to driveways; in laying 
them down, be careful that sticks or 
rocks do not injure the outside skin. Do 
not stand on end, and do not pile more 
than three deep. Before beginning to 
move the crop examine the truck or 
wagon body carefully for any nails or 
sharp corners that might injure the 
melons. About five inches of bedding 
should be placed in the bottom of the 
body, and the sides and corners padded 
with canvas or burlap. Do not ride on 
top of melons. Handle carefully from 
vehicle to car. Discard diseased and ill- 
shaped melons in the field. Do not pick 
green melons. Treat stems with blue- 
stone. paste as melons are packed into 
car. 


Packing Suggestions.—Pack all mel- 
ons into place the same day they are 
picked from the vines; pack tight in the 
car. Pad bottom of car with oat, wheat, 
or pine straw, or some similar material. 
Pad and corners of cars above 
height to which melons will be packed. 
Have ventilators of car open and see 
that padding does not interfere with 
circulation. 


Melons of such varieties as Watson 
and Thurmond Gray, weighing 22 pounds 
or more on an average, should be packed 
four layers deep; smaller melons of the 
same variety five deep, and round va- 
rieties, such as the Dixie Belle, weighing 
24 pounds or more on an average, should 
be packed three layers deep; smaller mel- 
ons of this variety should be packed four 
deep. A “tier” pack should always b2 
made. This means that the packer should 
so start the melons at the end -of the car 
as to have the effect of a perfect “tier” 
as he moves toward the center. In 
using a tier arrangement in packing, the 
melons in the second and subsequent tier 
will not rest, in each instance, on top of 
the melens beneath, but will rest in a 
cradle made of the four melons in the 
tier just below. This gives a_ tighter 
pack and much better carrying results 
than when melons are packed on top of 
each other. 


sides 


How Many to a Car.—The following 
tables will furnish a guide for deter- 
mining the standard sizes from the num- 
ber of melons in car. These tables are 
based on fresh clipped melons, tightly 
packed in a 36-foot car :— 


LONG MELONS 
Average Minimum Maximum 
(pounds) (pounds) (pounds) Depth Count 
18 16 20 5 1,600 
20 18 22 5 1,500 
22 2 24 4 1,150 
24 22 26 4 1,059 
26 24 28 4 1,000 
28 26 30 4 960 
30 28 32 4 880 
32 30 34 4 840 
34 32 %6 4 800 
36 34 38 4 720 
38 36 40 4 680 
ROUND MELONS 
18 16 20 4 1,350 
20 18 22 4 1,200 
22 20 24 3 1,050 
24 22 26 3 1,000 
26 24 28 3 920 
28 26 30 3 860 
30 28 32 3 800 
32 30 34 3 760 
4 32 36 3 720 
% 34 38 z 680 











Us 
_ following represent average 


he ‘Trend of the Markets 


prices at designated markets, except 


peanuts, which are for Georgia shipping points :— 


Chicago :— 


Potatoes, Triumphs, cwt..... aSeaees 
Hogs, average, cwt. 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. 
Eggs, ordinary firsts, doz. 
Oe Oe See os naked 
NERY, ORIIEE. FO vnc cacaecdveccds > 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu. ....... 
Comm, 0. 2 WEI, BR. o.ccnedcveckin 
Cele, NO. 2 Wee, Geis ccc cca cedeces 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, tom .....seceees 


New York:— 
Cotton, middling, spot, tb. 
Potatoes, N. C. No. 1 best, bbl....... 

* No. Round White. 


Pre-war 


Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, tb... $0.05% 


$0.054 $0.004 ¢$..... 
92, *2. 67% 2.874 1.24 
8.95 10.25 10.85 7.91 
9.21 11.03 13.11 7.24 
18%, 184, **.28% +** 2134 
18 19 25, 13 
32Y, 32% 40; 25% 
91% 1.10% 1.22 1.05% 
76, 80% 934 OAV, 
37 41% 47 45% 
19.50 19.50 17.50 17.95 
1365 1600 1820 1315 
3.30 5.37%, 387% Peter 


** Fresh firsts. 











AN IDEAL FORAGE CROP 


| By R. H. TOLBERT 
t J 





ERE you in need of grazing for 
your cattle this last spring? If so, 
you might be interested in the way A. P. 


Winston has been furnishing spring 
grazing for his cattle. 
Mr. Winston owns and operates a 


dairy farm of 22 cows just outside the 
city limits of Athens, Georgia. On this 
farm he had six acres of a mixture of 
hairy vetch, crimson clover, and rye to 
come along last spring. 

In the. month of February, the 22 cows 
of the farm had access at all times to a 
celf-feeder containing alfalfa hay. Dur- 
ing the month the cows consumed five tons 
of hay. On the first of March, the cows 
were turned into the six-acre field of rye, 
vetch, and crimson clover, at the same 
time eating all they wanted of the al- 
falfa. This month, instead of consum- 
ing five tons of alfalfa, the cows only 
consumed two tons. Thus the grazing 
s°ved Mr. Winston three tons of the hay. 
This hay being valued at $27.50 per ton, 
a feed bill of $82.50 was saved. In addi- 
‘ion to this, there was an increase in the 
milk flow from the cows. This made the 
crop worth $13.75 per acre for that 
month. The cost of seeding considered, 
the net value of the crop was $10 per 
acre per month. 

Mr. Winston not only grazed the crop 
in March, but throughout April as well. 
He says that one can expect 60 days of 
grazing from the crop. 

Yet even at the end of April he had 
not secured all the possible benefits from 
the crop. As the cows had relished the 
clover and rye somewhat more than the 
vetch, the vetch was still ready for a 
“comeback.” He took the cows. off the 
field and allowed the vetch to recuper- 
ate for two weeks. At the end of this 
time the vetch was waist-high and was 
turned under as a soil improvement crop. 

The nitrogen content of the vetch per 
acre was estimated by Prof. E. D. Alex- 
onder, extension agronomist of the Geor- 
gia State College of Agriculture, and L. 
S. Watson, county agent of Clarke Coun- 
ty, to be equal to that contained in 400 
pounds of nitrate of soda. 

Thus the c-op was used for two very 
distinct and very important purposes. 

This farm was purchased by Mr. Win- 
ston in 1922 when the soil on which this 
vetch was grown would produce only 
from 10 to 15 bushels of corn per acre, 
zccording to his own statement. In 1928 
the soil produced corn at the rate of 54 
bushels per acre, at a cost of 53 cents 
per bushel. He attributes this increased 
productivity of the soil mainly to vetch. 

“Growing hairy vetch is no longer an 
experiment with me, and is safer than 





cotton,” says Mr. Winston. He says that 
his crimson clover and vetch never win- 
terkill, and that early seeding, inocula- 
tion, and the use of a little superphos- 
phate are the most important factors in 
successful growing of vetch and clover. 
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| LITTLE FARM EXPERIENCES | 
| By J. WILLIAM FIROR 

| Head, Department of Agricultural Econom- 

| ics and Marketing, Georgia State Col- 

| lege of Agriculture 

t 





Profit From Apparent Loss 


YOUNG farmer told me an experi- 

ence with tomatoes last year that 
seems worth passing on this season in 
view of the greater acreage that has been 
planted to this crop 
in the Southern 
States. 

With average 
yields in the states 
which raise tomatoes 
for shipping to the 
larger towns and 
cities, there is likely 
to be a decline in 
prices because of 
heavy supplies, wn- 
less we use our initia- 
tive and resourcefulness in getting new 
outlets. Now it should be remembered that 
the potential demand for fresh tomatoes 
has never been uniformly and _ satisfac- 
torily supplied, although this is a most 
desirable vegetable. 





J. W. FIROR 


Many people in the smaller towns and 
even in parts of the cities do without to- 
matoes because they think of this vege- 
table as a luxury when consumed fresh. 

This young farmer said: “Last year 
a number of the farmers in my section 
decided to raise tomatoes for shipping to 
market. It was our first effort along 
this line. Some of us got started all 
right and others did not. In fact, owing 
to lack of experience, I only got half as 
many planted as I had intended. In 
chort, we did not get things ready for 
marketing in carload quantities. Here I 
was with two acres of tomatoes and no 
way to market them. At least I thought 
there was no way, when I happened to 
see tomatoes advertised in the daily paper 
of the city 10 miles away. They were 
advertised by a retailer. Why shouldn't 
I do the same? So I ran an advertise- 
ment in the daily paper saying that I had 
lots of vine-ripened tomatoes which the 
people could get at reasonable prices if 
they would come and pick them. Well, 
they came. I averaged slightly better 
than $1 a bushel.” 


Throughout the South, and probably 
other sections of the country, farmers 
have not yet taken advantage of the 
present day opportunity that exists in 
roadside and orchard or field selling. We 
suggest that wifh the prospects of bur- 
densome supplies of vegetables if sea- 
sons are favorable. farmers, especially 
those with small acreages, take full ad- 
vantage of whatever opportunity they may 
have for selling in this way. 


~ POULTRY AND EGGS IN-- | 
CREASE FARM INCOME 


i 
By F. W, RISHER 
Marketing Specialist, Florida State Mar- 
keting Bureau 
l 





HE hen is fast winning recognition 

as a proved money-maker on many 
farms in Florida and other states., More 
and more farmers are establishing a poul- 
try unit on their farms. This is true in 
Florida as shown by the fact that our 
poultry population has doubled in the last 
eight years. 

It is estimated that our poultry pro- 
ducers received in 1929 for eggs about 
$8,935,000 and for poultry about $5,155,- 
000, or a total of over $14,000,000. Our 
production in the spring is more than we 
‘consume in the same period, but over a 
great part of the year our consumption 
runs ahead of production. 

A survey of many farms in New York 
State shows that somehow those farms 
having from 200 to 500 hens made a 
larger income than those farms having 


no hens. Here in Florida such a survey 
would no doubt show the same condi- 
tions. 


Benefits of Organization.—The poul- 
try organizations now in the market field 
in Florida will have a stabilizing effect 
on the market. They can relieve the 
poultry raisers of.the worries of mar- 
keting. They will also be able to help 
the market because they can get eggs 
into storage in large enough quantities 
to relieve the markets of much of the 
surplus in the period of heavy produc- 
tion in the spring. These associations 
will create a better demand for eggs be- 
cause they are going to put into effect 
the following reforms :— 


1. Quick movement from the farm to market. 

2. Higher class quality, because of advice 
the manager can give about handling eggs 
on the farm. 

3. Eggs will be put up in attractive packs, 
new cases, flats, and fillers. 

4. Association trucks will take eggs at farm 
door direct to packing house. 

5. Eggs will be graded into classes by size 
and color and condition of shell, whether 
clean or dirty or stained. 

6. They will be candled to be sure the qual- 
ity is good. 

7. Producers will be paid on quality basis, 
those producing best quality will get a pre- 
mium. 


On the whole the producers will be 
encouraged to produce quality products; 
under our old system this was not al- 


ways true, for an egg was an egg 
whether small, dirty, clean, fresh, or 
old. 


Carlot Sales Feasible—Along with 
the egg associations the poultry and egg 
marketing specialist of the State Mar- 
keting Bureau is trying to develop a sys- 
tem of carlot sales. These sales were 
inaugurated in West Florida on the L. 
& N., in codperation with the county 
agents and home agents. Our first car 
was started in Escambia County in Oc- 
tober, on Monday, and loaded at a stop 
in each county, finishing in Marianna. 
Cash was paid at the car door, the buyer 
furnishing car and money, the county 
agents and marketing bureau specialist su- 
pervising selling and weighing of the 
poultry. 


Since August, 1929, we have sold by 
means of these sales 161,394 pounds of 
poultry and turkeys valued at $35,022.05. 
As our production of poultry increases 
we will be able to extend this carlot sale 
system to other sections of the state. 


Coéperation of poultrymen and all in- 
terested parties is solicited in this move- 
ment. In Georgia, Alabama, and the 
Carolinas millions of pounds of poultry 
is being sold this way. The car sale is- 
popular, for prices are advertised in ad- 
vance, and the poultryman does not 
have to peddle; but can dispose of all 
his poultry at one time. These sales 
lend dignity to the business of selling 
live poultry. 
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$ 7.00 

for ten; 
50c for five. 
The New Gilletie 
Bladesin the new 
green packet. 


Insist on 
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More 


shaves 


Better 
shaves 


Waen we introduced the 
New Gillette Blade, we were 
confident that it had the 
keenest SHAVING edge eve . 


produced. 


Public response has proved 
it. If you haven’t yet experi 
enced the thrill of a shave 
with this new blade, even in 
your old Gillette, stop at yout 
dealer’s today. | 


No other blade offers you 
such valuable shaving im 
provements. 
_— — a, 
SL 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO 
BOSTON, U.S.A. 


New Gillette Blades 





